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HOW FREQUENT COMMUNION IS FOSTERED 
AT ONE OF OUR CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 


By the Rev. Joun F. O’Hara, C.S.C. 

The work of fostering frequent Communion at the University 
of Notre Dame is based on the belief that the average Catholic lay- 
man is willing to accept any opportunity offered for the graces most 
necessary for his state of life. American Catholics, living in the 
midst of a moderate luxury, are not as prone to undértake great 
sacrifices as are those trained in a sterner school. The full realiza- 
tion of the value of sacrifice and self-denial is rather uncommon 
among our people; in its stead we have, however, a normal love 
of virtue, especially on the part of the second generation of paro- 
chial school graduates, that inclines the will to accept opportunities 
when they are not accompanied by too great inconvenience. With 
this in mind, the authorities at Notre Dame have adopted the policy 
of making it easy for the students to go to Confession and receive 
Holy Communion, and the results of this policy have been very 
gratifying. . 

The religious work of the University of Notre Dame is placed 
in complete charge of a Prefect of Religion. It is his duty to ar- 
range for all religious functions for the students, to prepare a 
coordinated list of sermons and appoint the preachers, to name the 
confessors, to see that no student, no matter what his duties may 
be, is deprived of an opportunity for daily Communion, and to tabu- 
late and study results with a view to removing any obstacles to the 
practice of devotion and to lay stress upon such factors as are found 
by experience to promote practical piety. 

The confessional has been found to be the most fruitful source 


of inspiration for more devotion and a more intense spiritual life; 
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consequently, opportunities for confession are multiplied, and every 
student in the University is reminded at least once a day that he 
has an opportunity to go to confession if he chooses to do so. These 
opportunities are distributed along lines of natural division. The 
students are grouped in residence halls, according to class standings, 
and each hall has its own schedule of religious exercises besides the 
general program for all the students, which is carried out in the 
crypt of the church. 

Confessions are heard in the crypt every morning from six until 
eight o’clock and every evening from 6:15 until seven o’clock. At 
least two priests are always present for this purpose in order to give 
the penitent a choice. One the eve of feasts and of the First Friday, 
ten confessors are stationed in the church and crypt from 7 :30 until 
9:00 P. M. Confessions are also heard in the hall chapels after 
night prayer every evening, and on Friday evenings extraordinary 
confessors are provided for the hall chapels. The Saturday Mass 
is the only week-day Mass that is of obligation for the students, 
and many of those who receive daily make their weekly confession 
on Friday evening, while those who practice only weekly Commun- 
ion use this opportunity most generally. 

Mass is said on the main altar in the crypt at six o’clock every 
morning. This Mass is usually attended only by student-waiters who 
must leave early for their duties. The later Masses are said on side- 
altars in view of the students who wish to hear Mass, and the taber- 
nacle on the main altar is left free for frequent distribution of Holy 
Communion. Usually not more than three minutes elapse between 
such distributions. This gives ample time for preparation and 
thanksgiving according to each one’s piety, and takes care of such 
students as may be pressed for time on a particular morning. It also 
enables those students to receive who have come late for Holy Com- 
munion at the 6:20 Masses in the hall chapeis. The Blessed Sacra- 
ment is not reserved in these chapels, so Holy Communion cannot 
be distributed outside of Mass. 

Special incentives to frequent Communion are adopted through- 
out the year. The Students’ Mission, which lasts a week and al- 
ways closes on November first, is preceded by a Novena of Com- 
munions in honor of the Sacred Heart. This devotion has a special 
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Graph showing the number of Communions received by the boarding 
students at the University of Notre Dame, during Lent, 1920. 


Note the following: 1. The obligatory Mass on Saturdays stimulates 
devotion; 2. On Thursday, the recreation morning, there is a tendency to 
sleep in; 3. The blizzard of March 8 weakened many Lenten resolutions; 
4. The St. Patrick’s Day banquet kept the Irish students up late on the night 
of March 17; 5. The death of a student, on March 24, appealed to the charity 
of the students; 6. The Novena prevented an abrupt downward curve after 
the first ten days; 7. Most of the students received Holy Communion on 
March 31, before taking their trains for the Easter holidays. 


appeal to the students. The devotion of the students to the Poor 
Souls is manifested by a good number of Communions throughout 
the month of November, and a Novena in honor of the Immaculate 
Conception renews devotion that has been interrupted by the vaca- 
tion of Thanksgiving. In January, the Church Unity Octave is 
observed and is always very well attended. With the beginning of 
Lent, the number of Communions always shows a marked increase 
and the tendency to lag in the third or fourth week is checked by 
another Novena in honor of the Sacred Heart. The Forty Hours’ 
Devotion always takes place immediately before Ash Wednesday. 
The Novena in honor of the Holy Ghost before Pentecost draws a 
good number of students, especially of upper-classmen who are 
looking for guidance on their future state of life; and the final 
Novena in honor of the Blessed Virgin, some time during the month 


of May, renews devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and the Mother 
of God. 
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For these Novenas a list of intentions is posted in the different 
halls, and boxes are posted in the halls for slips upon which the 
students write down their own intentions. The general list has a 
strong suggestive value and serves to remind the student of the 
power of prayer and of his duty to pray for help. That this has 
an effect upon the students is manifest, because particular occasions 
of a more private nature always draw a large number of students 
to Communion. Such occasions are examinations, the sickness or 
death of a fellow-student, of a member of his family, etc. The 
accompanying graph, which shows the fluctuations in the number 
of Holy Communions received by the boarding students throughout 
the entire University during Lent, 1920, shows how these particular 
occasions have influenced the daily movement. It will be noted 
particularly that there is always a falling off on Thursday morning, 
which is a recreation morning, and an increase on Saturday when 
the Mass is of obligation. The night festivities of St. Patrick’s 
Day caused a decided decrease in the number of Communions re- 
ceived on the morning of March eighteenth. 

If human respect is at work among the students, its effects are 
good rather than bad. No one ever feels that there is anything 
unusual about being pious; in general an infrequent communicant 
is an oddity. Every Catholic member of this year’s football team 
is a daily communicant, and when the great natural heroes of the 
boys shows such an example of edification, there is no room for 
timidity on the part of the students who may be self-conscious. 

An interesting feature of the promotion of frequent Communion 
is the reading of the announcements on Sunday. The sermons for 
the students are in the hands of a different priest every Sunday, but 
the announcements, with the Epistle and Gospel, are always read 
by the Prefect of Religion. The possibilities for urging devotion in 
this way are numerous: the names of deceased friends of the Uni- 
versity are read, the Saints of the week are announced, and an at- 
tempt is made to give a different appeal every Sunday in the year; 
one week it will be for seriousness in study, again for Penance, an- 
other time for Ireland. Appeals may be made for Communions of 
reparation for unclean speech, or irreverence to the Blessed Sacra- 
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ment, for the conversion of sinners, in thanksgiving for favors 
received, in preparation for travel just before vacation, for per- 


severance, etc. 

Finally, the students are made to feel that there is nothing of 
obligation on their part in the matter of such devotion and that it 
is all the more beautiful because it is voluntary. The ma- 
jority of students who come to Notre Dame have never be- 
fore had a real opportunity to practice daily Communion. New 
boys are very often slow at first to undertake a practice against 
which their previous training has prejudiced them. The de- 
crees of Pope Pius X. are explained in the church and in the hall 
chapels two or three times during the fall, and particular scruples 
are overcome in the confessional. Gradually the idea takes hold and 
the student realizes the wonderful spiritual value of daily Commun- 
ion, overcomes his false reverence, and adopts the practice which 
he sees will mean so much in graces for his future life. Last year 
there were nearly 25,000 Communions among the students during 
Lent and the daily average for the rest of the year was over 
four hundred. That average has already been surpassed this year 
and there is every indication that the good work will go on. 

The principal results which have been noted from this practice 
during the past few years have been greater seriousness in study, 
more attachment to religious things, an increase in vocations, a more 
cordial spirit of fellowship among the students, and a complete 
revolutionizing of the problem of discipline, which is one of the 
most serious problems of the Catholic boarding school. It means 
a great deal of work for those who devote their time to it, but it is 
priestly work and has its own peculiar rewards. 




































’ BIBLICAL STUDIES 
: By the Rev. Water Dru, S.J. 


The Idea of Life in the Fourth Gospel 


i Among the leading ideas of the Christ of John is the idea of life, 
i corresponding to that of the Kingdom of God in the teaching of the 
Christ of the Synoptists. We shall study this idea of life in the 
principle features thereof. An exhaustive treatment of the subject 
has been written by Fr. Frey S. Sp.? 

An epic theme,—third in importance among the leading ideas of 
the Fourth Gospel, which John enumerates in the statement of his 
apologetic purpose,*—is eternal life,not natural but supernatural life. 
This eternal life is Life in God and life in the soul of the just, sub- 
stantial Life and accidental life, infinite Life and finite life, Life 
principiative and life terminative, Life at the source and life at 
term, Life in Jesus Christ, the God Man, and life in the souls of 
those who love Him. Yes, He is Life itself, and the source of all 
supernatural life of men. 


wine asm wrens eiem cin sau Se ee Se 


SUBSTANTIAL LIFE IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


Jesus is the Word. But the Word is God, and in eternal rela- 
tion to the Father. He and the Father are one in nature. The 
Father is substantial Life; and from eternity He generated the Son, 
one with the Father by a unity of Divine nature, a unity of sub- 
’ stantial Life. “For just as the Father hath Life within Him, so 
i He gave to the Son to have Life within Him.” 

q With Divine right, then, Jesus says: “I am the Way, the Truth, 
{ and the Life;’® “I am the Resurrection’ and the life.”® And John 





as ant concept de vie dans l’évangile de Saint Jean,” Biblica, I (1920), pp. 37-58, 


2 John 20:31. 
3 John 1:1-2. 
4 John 10:30. 
5 John 5:26. 
6 John 14:6. 


é 7 By metonomy of effect for cause; since Jesus is the cause of His own re- 
my surrection, and of the resurrection of all the just unto glory. 
8 John 11:25. 
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writes of “the Word of Life: The Life hath been made visible; and 
we have seen, and borne witness to, and preached to you the Eternal 
Life, which was in relation to the Father and was made visible to 
us.”? 

Why was the Life made visible to us? That we might share the 
Life. “In Him was Life; and that Life was the Light of men.”!° 
“T am come that they may have life, and have it more abundantly.” 
And “out of His fulness we have all received, — yea, grace on 


grace.” 


ACCIDENTAL LIFE IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


How have we all received of His fulness? Not by substantial 
Life! Only God has substantial Divine Life. He is Life Itself. 
The eternal life, which we receive from Jesus, is His Life, not in 
an univocal, but in an analogous sense. Our supernatural life is 
only a finite share of infinite Life; a created accident, which we 
figuratively conceive as radiated from uncreated Substance; a faint 
image, which is infinitely below the reality, of Divine Life. 


ETERNAL LIFE IN ITS INITIAL STATE. 


According to the teaching of the Christ of St. John, eternal life, 
in its initial stage, begins in time, is a state of living faith, is sus- 
tained by the Holy Eucharist, and is in reality Jesus living in the 
soul by grace and love. 


1°. Eternal Life begins in Time. This finite share in Divine 
Life,—this eternal life, which vivifies the soul in the supernatural 
order,—does not begin after the separation of the body from the 
soul; it is set forth by the Christ of the Fourth Gospel and by St. 
John as a present reality, which is synchronous and concomitant 
with the state of living faith in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. This 
is John’s teaching in the statement of the third purpose of his Gos- 
pel: “that, believing, ye may by His power have eternal life.” 
Note that the participle “believing,” otedovtes, is present, and 


9 1 John 1:1-2, 
10 John 1:4. 
11 John 10:10. 
12 John 1:10. 
13 John 20:31. 
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to be construed with “ye may have,” éynte. The meaning is: “ye 
may have eternal life, because ye believe and at the time ye believe,” 
Fternal life begins in time with living faith. That this is the teach- 
ing of the Johannine Christ will appear in our next paragraph. 

2°. Eternal Life is a State of Living Faith. Living faith is 
cpposed to dead. The soul may have the virtue of faith, although it 
be besmirched with mortal sin. Such a soul is dead; and its faith 
is dead. To pass from death to life, the soul must go beyond mere 
belief in God; it must do good works by fidelity to the institutions 
of Christ. “He that giveth ear to my word, and believeth in Him 
that sent me, hath eternal life; nor ‘falleth under condemnation, but 
hath already passed over from death to life.”’** Note that eternal 
life begins in time. He who follows Christ “hath eternal life... 
hath already passed over from death to life.” 


To give ear to the word of Jesus is to live according to His in- 
stitutions: to keep the commandments, and fully to accept His 
revealed religion. This full acceptance of Christianity can be only 
by a living faith, a faith that shows itself in good works. 


On such good works, the fruit of living faith, as a proof of pres- 
ent eternal life, St. John himself insists. “We know that we have 
passed over from death to life, for that we love our brethren. He 
that loveth not, abideth in death. Every one that hateth his brother, 
is a murderer. And ye know that no murderer hath eternal life 
abiding within him.” 

To give to men this eternal life of living faith in the Father and 
the Son, is the very purpose of the Messianic mission of Jesus: 


Father, the hour is come. Glorify thy Son, in order that the Son may glorify 
thee: even as thou gavest Him power over all flesh, in order that He should 
give eternal life to all whom thou didst give Him. This is eternal life: to know 
thee, the one true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. 16 


What is this state of living faith? It is not an act of faith; but 
a permanent state of the soul. Living faith is a supernatural, in- 
fused virtue of the soul in grace,—an habit, without which the soul 
cannot elicit living, salutary acts of faith. 





14 John 5:34, 
15 1 John 3:14-15. 
16 John 17:1-3. 
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The state of living faith is the state of grace,—the state of love. 
For sanctifying grace and the supernatural virtue of love are in- 
separable; and, acording to some theologians, identical. Eternal 
life is the supernatural life of the soul in grace and love,—of the 
soul, whose “faith is energised by love.”?7 

3. Eternal Life is not a State of Dead Faith. Oftentimes Jesus 
seems to make faith alone the condition of this present eternal life. 
“He, who believeth in the Son, hath eternal life.”48 But Our Lord 
here speaks of living faith,—of faith vitalised by grace, energised 
by love; and not of faith of the soul in sin. Faith is dead, unless 
it be quickened by grace and love. ° For sin is the death of the soul. 
The soul in sin may have faith; but cannot have eternal life. For 
the soul in sin has not “already passed over from death to life.” In 
order that faith pass over from death to eternal life, it must be 
quickened by grace and energised by love. 


>. ETERNAL LIFE IS SUSTAINED BY THE EUCHARIST. 


Still another fact is worthy of note. The Eucharistic Banquet 
is a necessary means to eternal life. Natural life cannot be sustained 
without food. So, too, supernatural life requires Food. Love, 
which is inseparable from grace, abides not in the soul without 
Eucharistic union with the Beloved. Living faith, which is ener- 
gised by love, loses its energy, ceases to be vitalised by eternal life, 
unless the soul be strengthened and quickened by more life, and still 
more life, through Holy Communion. Such is the teaching of Jesus, 
in the beautiful synagogue of Capharnaum, the day after the first 
multiplication of the loaves. 

We give this discourse in metrical form, so as to bring its parallel- 
ism into high relief. Parallelism is the balance and counterbalance 
of thought with thought, word with word, phrase with phrase, line 
with line, stanza with stanza. This literary device is the most char- 
acteristic element of poetry and rhythmic prose among Semitic 
peoples. 

Various attempts have been made at a strophic reconstruction of 
this rhythmic discourse: but they have been rather strained, and 


17 Galatians 5:6. 
18 John 3:36. Cf. also 5:24, 39, and 6:40, 47. 
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not very illuminating. So we keep to the divisions, which result 
from interruptions by the Jews and the consequent digressions by 
Jesus. The narrative of these interruptions and digressions is 
omitted. The Eucharistic sermon itself runs as follows: 


THE BREAD OF LIFE 


A. 26-27, 
In truth, in very truth, I say to you: 
Ye seek me, 
Not because ye saw signs, 
But because ye ate of the loaves and were filled.19 


Take pains 
Not for the food that perisheth, 
But for the Food that abideth unto eternal life. 
This the Son of Man will give you; 
For on Him the Father, God Himself, hath set His seal. 


B. 32-33. 
In truth, in very truth I say unto you: 
Not Moses gave you the Bread from heaven; 
But my Father is giving you the true Bread from heaven, 


For the Bread of God is 
That which cometh down from heaven, 
And giveth life to the world. 


C. 35-40. 
I am the Bread of life. 


He that cometh to me, shall not hunger ; 
He that believeth in me, in no wise shall thirst. 


Yet I have told you: 
Ye have seen me, 
But ye do not believe. 


Every one, whom the Father giveth me, 
Unto me shall come; 

And him, that cometh to me, 
I shall not cast out. 


For I have come down from heaven, 
Not to do my own will, 
But the will of Him that sent me. 


This is the will of Him that sent me: 
That of those, whom He giveth me, 

I lose not one, 
But raise them all at the last day. 


This is the will of my Father: 
That every one, who seeth the Son 
And believeth in Him, 
May have eternal life; 
Yea, I shall raise him at the last day. 


D. 43-47. 
Mutter not among yourselves. 
No one can come to me, 
Unless the Father, who sent me, draw him. 
Yea, I shall raise him at the last day. 


19 John 6:26-58. 
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It is written in the Prophets: 

“Yea, they shall all be taught by God.” 
Every one, who listeneth to the Father and learneth, 
Cometh to me. 


Not that any one hath seen the Father, 
Unless He, who is from God,— 
He hath seen the Father. 


In truth, in very truth, I say to you: 
He that believeth, 
Hath eternal life. 


I am the Bread of Life. 

Your fathers ate manna in the desert, 
And they died; 

This is the Bread, which cometh down from heaven, 
That whoso eateth of It, shall not die. 

I am the living Bread, which came down from heaven, 
If any one eateth of this Bread, he shall live for ever. 

Yes, the Bread that I shall give, 
Is my Flesh,—for the life of the world. 


F. 53-58. 
In truth, in very truth, I say to you: 
Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, 
And drink His Blood, ; 
Ye have not life within you.20 


E, 48-51. 


He that eateth my Flesh, 
And drinketh my Blood, 
Hath eternal life. 
Yea, I shall raise him at the last day. 


For my Flesh is true Food. 
And my Blood is true Drink. 


He that eateth my Flesh, 
And drinketh my Blood, 
Abideth in me, 
And I in him. 


Like as the living Father hath sent me, 
And I live because of the Father, 

So he that eateth me,— 

He, too, shall live because of me. 


This is the Bread, which came down from heaven: 
Not as your fathers ate, 
And they died. 
He that eateth this Bread, 
He shall live for ever. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SERMON. 
The first part of this discourse, verses 26-47, has to do chiefly 
with the dispositions of soul, which are required in him who eats 


the Bread of Life. There are four divisions to this part. They are 
marked A, B, C, and D. 


20 John 6:53-57. 
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A, verses 26-27: Jesus is to be followed not merely because of 
bread, which nourishes for a little time; but for the sake of Food, 
which nourishes unto eternal life. This Food Jesus by Divine power 
will soon bestow. 

Digression, verses 28-31: The Jews ask what they are to do to 
make ready for this Divine gift. Jesus insists on faith in Himself as 
a prerequisite disposition. They retort by asking a sign, and by 
appealing to the manna,—the heaven-sent food, which established 
the Divinity of the Mosaic and Jahwistic economy. 

B, verses 32-33: Jesus takes them up. The manna was only a 
type; it was not the true Bread from heaven. The true Bread of 
God, which giveth life, is the Eucharist. This vivifying Food the 
Father is giving through the mediation of the Son. In our trans- 
lation, we have italicised the phrases, which refer to the Eucharist 
as sustaining eternal life in the soul. These phrases are so nu- 
merous, that there is no need to refer otherwise than cursorily 
to them. 

Interruption, verse 34: The Jews are aroused to the keen edge 
of enthusiasm at the prospect of a Bread, more vitalising and satis- 
fying than was the manna of old. “Lord, give us this Bread 
always.” 

C, verses 35-40: They expected a sign like unto the multiplication 
of the loaves ; and were willing to make Jesus King by the authority 
of the eyes seeing, the tongue tasting, and the ears hearing. He 
would king it by the reason’s acceptance of His Divine authority: “I 
am the Bread of Life.” The Jews are disappointed. They are 
not ready to accept Him as God. Jesus tells them so; and then 
goes on to state clearly His Divine mediatorship. He is the Son 
of God, sent by the Father to be the true Bread of life. Belief in 
Him is necessary unto eternal life. 


Interruption, verses 41-42: The Jews mutter among themselves ; 
and murmur at the impossibility of the doctrine. How can the son 
of Joseph be the natural Son of God the Father? How can He be 
the Bread of life eternal? 

D, verses 43-47: Jesus drives home the doctrine thus far set 
forth. He does not yet teach clearly the necessity of the Eucharist 
unto eternal life; but urges absolute and whole-souled faith in Him- 
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self, as a prerequisite disposition. They may make Him King, but 


not after the manner of their erroneously conceived Messianic king- 
ship. He wills to king it over their reasons by His Divine authority. 


For He is about to teach in clearest terms a doctrine, which has 
thus far been merely hinted at. This doctrine will be a supreme 
test of faith in the Divinity of Jesus Christ; a stepping stone unto 
eternal life, or a stumbling block unto infidelity and death. “He 
that believeth, hath eternal life.” 

E, verses 48-51: The doctrine on the necessity of the Eucharist 
as a means of eternal life has been adumbrated in the first part of 
the discourse. “I am the Bread of life.” The eating of the manna 
was not nourishing of eternal life in the soul; it was only a type 
of the eating of the true Bread from heaven. This same doctrine 
is now clearly set forth, and with the same typical interpretation 
of the manna. “I am the Bread of life.” The Bread from heaven 
sustains eternal life; the manna resulted in death. 

Interruption, verse 52: The Jews now understand. They are 
being taught that they should believe, on the authority of God re- 
vealing, that eternal life depends upon their eating Jesus, the Bread 
of life. Hitherto there has been no mention by Jesus of real eating 
of His Flesh. He has spoken of Himself as Food, under the figure 
of Bread. The Jews drop the figurative language. They bluntly 
ask each other: “How can this man give us his flesh to eat?” 

F, verses 53-58. Jesus no longer speaks figuratively. In five 
successive stanzas, and by five successive modes of expressing the 
same thought, He teaches the Eucharistic doctrine of the real eat- 
ing of His Flesh and the real drinking of His Blood. Four times 
He inculcates the necessity of the Eucharistic Banquet for the sus- 
tenance of eternal life. His last stanza is a summary of the dis- 
course: a return to the figure of Bread, to the contrast of this Bread 
with the manna, and to the necessity of Holy Communion as a means 
of eternal life: 

This is the Bread, which came down from heaven; 
Not as your fathers ate, 
And they died. 


He that eateth this Bread, 
He shall live for ever. 
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ETERNAL LIFE IS JESUS LIVING IN THE SOUL 


Accidental eternal life of the soul in love is an analogous share 
of substantial, eternal Life. But Jesus is substantial, eternal, Divine 
Life. Hence the soul in love, possessing eternal life, actually,—and 
by no mere figure of speech,—possesses Jesus Christ. Eternal life 
is Jesus living in the soul by grace. 


As God, Jesus is everywhere. We do not refer to that Divine 
omnipresence. As incarnate, Jesus is sacramentally present in the 
stomach, and not in the soul, after Holy Communion. Nor do we 
refer to that sacramental presence of the incarnate Victim. How, 
then, does Jesus live on and on in the soul, even after His Bodily 
presence has ceased at the destruction of the sacramental species in 
the communicant? By the eternal life of grace. 


By grace, there is a new and an especial indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit in the soul. But the Son is there, where is the Spirit. There- 
fore, by grace there is a new indwelling of Jesus in the soul. He 
comes anew to the soul, unto which He sends the Holy Spirit, the 
Comforter, with every increase of grace and love and eternal life 
in the just. 


Moreover, Jesus, the Life, is the cause of eternal life in the soul. 
He lives in the soul by grace, not only by the metonomy of cause 
for effect, but also by the Divine presence of Life. Life must be 
there, where it is operative. But as the soul is vitalised by grace on 
grace, it is the abode of Life, which works life on life in this living 
temple of the Holy Spirit. That is the doctrine of the Johannine 
Christ: 


Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man 
And drink His Blood, 
Ye have not life in you. 


He that eateth my Flesh, 
And drinketh my Blood, 
Hath eternal life. 


He that eateth my Flesh, 
And drinketh my Blood, 
Abideth in me, 
And I in him. 


Like as the living Father hath sent me, 
And I live because of the Father, 

So he that eateth me,— 

He, too, shall live because of me. 
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The disciple, whom Jesus loved, reiterates this doctrine that eter- 
nal life is Jesus living in the soul by grace: 

“God gave us eternal life; and this very Life is in His Son. 
Whoso hath the Son, hath life; whoso hath not the Son, hath not 
life.”* To the Christ of the Fourth Gospel, and to His evangelist, * 
there is only one life, and that eternal: a supernatural life, which 
begins in time, in the state of grace and love and living faith. This 
eternal life is sustained by the Holy Eucharist. It is in reality Jesus 
living in the soul. 

?~ ETERNAL LIFE IN ITS FINAL STAGE 

Eternal life in time, which the soul enjoys by grace and living 
faith, is only a beginning; the end, “the perfect,”” is eternal life, 
which the soul enjoys in vision and by glory. In its initial stage, 
eternal life includes knowledge of God by living faith, and a love 
of God proportionate thereto; in its final stage, faith gives way to 
vision, so eternal life includes the intuitive knowledge of God, and 
a love of God proportionate to the light of glory. 


For in part we are wise, 
In part we prophesy. 
But when the perfect will have come, 
Then that which is in part shall be done away. 


Now we look through a mirror into a riddle; 
Then it will be face to face. 

Now I know in part; 
Then I shall know in full.28 


The knowledge of God by living faith, which eternal life in its 
initial stage imports, is a knowledge in Christ and through Christ. 

In Christ, we know God by faith. For Jesus said to Philip: “If 
ye had known me, ye should have known my Father. Now ye 
know Him; yea, ye have seen Him. . . . Whoso hath seen Me, 
hath seen the Father. . . . Believest thou not that I am in the 
Father and the Father is in Me?’’4 

Through Christ, we know God by faith: 


No one hath seen God ever; 
God the Only Son, 
Who is in the bosom of the Father, 
He hath revealed Him.25 
21 1 John 5:11-12. 
22 1 Cor. 13:10. 
23 1 Corinthians 13 :9-12. 
24 John 14:7-10. Cf. also 12:44. 
25 John 1:18, 
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“No one cometh to the Father, unless through” Jesus. The 
sense is that no one enters into the supernatural relation with the 
Father (xpd¢ tov xatépa), except through the Mediatorship of 
Christ. 

This indirect, supernatural knowledge of God im Christ and 
through Christ differs essentially from the intuitive vision of the 
Divine essence ‘“‘face to face,” which the soul will enjoy in the final 
stage of eternal life. The marvel of that direct knowledge of God 
is quite beyond our present understanding. “Now we are the chil- 
dren of God. What we shall be hath not yet been revealed. This 
much we know, that, when it shall be revealed, we shall be like unto 
Him. For we shall see Him as He is.”?" 

At the initial stage of eternal life, the just man receives grace, 
“a new creature,”*> a new principle of supernatural activities; he 
becomes in a most especial manner a “sharer in Divine nature.” 
Receiving from God the Father this new share in Divine nature, 
man is “born anew,”*° and becomes the adopted child of God; he 
retains within him God’s seed, oxépya aitod,*! Divine love. 

At the final stage of eternal life, this “seed” of God unfolds it- 
self, sprouts, and blossoms into perfect love, Faith is done away. 
Vision begins. This eternal life of intuitive vision of God is es- 
sentially different from eternal life of faith. The child of God re- 
ceives its heritage of glory. Friendship is perfected.** The unity 
in Divine love is completed, which Christ prayed the Father to ac- 
complish: “That they all may be one. Father, like as thou art in 
me, and I am in thee, even so may they, too, be in us. . . . May 
they be one, even as we are one,—I in them, and thou in me,— 
so that they may be perfected into one.”*? This perfect unity of 
the triumphant Kingdom of God,—a unity, that is a share of the 
Divine Unity,—is the heavenly bliss of eternal life in its final stage: 
an intuitive vision of the Divine essence, and an unimpaired love 
of God and of all things else in God. 


26 John 14:6. 

27 1 John 3:2. 

28 Galatians 6:15. 
29 2 Peter 1:4. 

30 John 3:3. 

31 1 John 3:9. 

32 John 15:15. 

33 John 17 :21-23. 
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FirtH ARTICLE 


Capitalism, Past and Present 
CHURCH AND CAPITALISM 


That the Church is ranged on the side of capitalism is an accu- 
sation repeatedly made in the Socialist press. The purpose of such 
statements is to breed distrust in the mind of the worker, and to 
discredit for him the one institution that has ever been most pro- 
foundly concerned with his well-being, both temporal and spiritual. 
The history of the Catholic gilds, the industrial as well as political 
democracy fostered by the Church, and the splendid ecclesiastical 
documents upon labor given us in recent times by Popes and 
Bishops, eloquently refute all such libels.* 

But if Socialism has consistently fought the Church because of 
her great interest in the laboring classes, capitalism has often been 
no less uneasy at the practical application of her principles. She 
teaches, indeed, the need of radical reconstruction; and nothing 
can be more radical than her continual insistence upon the renewal 
of all things in Christ. This renewal must begin in the soul of the 
individual, extend to the home, and reach out finally into every 
ramification of the industrial and commercial life of a nation. Its 
attainment implies no less than the consummated reign of justice 

-and charity in all our relations with our fellow men, public as well 
as private, social as well as domestic. Could any revolution be 
more radical than that? 

And yet the radicalism of the Church is far other than any the 
Socialist orator ever proposed. It is based on no Marxian gospel 
of fratricidal strife, but on the saving doctrine of the love of Christ. 
It teaches to all alike the need of unselfishness and sacrifice for the 
common good. It manifests itself in the preaching of duties no 


* What the Church has done for labor and democracy is fully described in 
“Democratic Industry.” The ecclesiastical documents to which reference is made 
here can be found in the volume by Ryan-Husslein, “The Church and Labor.” 
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less than in the protestation of rights. It favors neither capital 
nor labor, but seeks to unite them both under the law of God and 
in the charity that knows no bounds of rank or wealth. 

The position of the Church is one of absolute impartiality, no 
matter how much her motives may be misrepresented in the eyes 
of men. She is neither capitalist nor Socialist, but ever holds her 
place in the van of all true social progress. 


I. Private CAPITAL* 


The Church has never condemned any real Christian system of 
economics that is based on private ownership of productive prop- 
erty, 7. e., of capital. Such a system, kept within the bounds of 
strict justice and not permitted to infringe upon the supreme rights 
of the public welfare, must, however, be clearly distinguished from 
that historic form of capitalism which finds its strongest condemna- 
tion in the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. “On the Condition of 
Labor.” 

’ A just system of private capital will not exclude public owner- 
ship to whatever extent the common good may strictly require it, 
provided always that due compensation is made to private owners. 
Neither, however, will it permit the introduction of such ownership 
where the public control or supervision of existing industries suf- 
fices. Lastly, it will not allow State interference to be carried be- 
yond that point where the general well-being actually demands it. 

Historically there has never been a period where the private 
possession of capital was not the economic basis of society. This 
held true equally of the palmiest days of the Catholic gilds. It was 
against the abuses arising from the undue concentration of capital 
in the hands of a few that the voice of the Church was raised then 
as now. The purpose of the Church was never the forcible aboli- 
tion of private productive property, which is the ultimate aim of 
Socialism, but rather its widest reasonable and just diffusion among 
the people. Such, too, was the aim and object of the medieval gilds. 

Attempts at communism have from time to time been made in 
civil society, but all have ended in failure. Bolshevism, with its 


* Consult: “The World Problem,” pp. 35, 36, Chapter X XI. 
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degeneracy into a worse than Czarist absolutism, has been the latest 


example. Communism has flourished nowhere except in the Re- 
ligious Orders where it is practised voluntarily and for the love 


of God. 


II. Historic CAPITALISM* 


Capitalism, as we know it historically, is the economic system 
which grew out of the Reformation at a period when the social 
principles of the Church had ceased to influence industrial and com- 
mercial life. It stood in complete opposition to the traditional 
economic system of Catholic times, which had preceded it, and in- 
deed to all the social ideals of the Church. 


Both capitalism and the Church favored in general the private 
ownership of productive property. The essential difference was 
that whereas the Church desired this ownership to be shared by as 
many of the workers as possible, capitalism tended to wrest it from 
them entirely and concentrate it in the hands of a few who formed 
a class apart from the manual workers. 


A policy of non-interference in industrial and commercial matters, 
both on the part of the State and of private organizations, was the 
first demand of the new capitalistic system which now arose. Hence 
the name of /aissez faire. The only right and duty ascribed to the 
State by this false economic theory was the enforcement of all 
legal contracts, however much at variance they might be with justice 
and the natural law. Under such provision the legal suppression of 
all labor unions was successfully carried out. Without protection 
of law or gild, the weak were relentlessly delivered over to the 
merciless exploitation of the strong, and the State became a police 
force to keep the laborer in subjection. 


The second feature of this system was the almost exclusive 
domination of money-capital in the economic field. Labor lost not 
merely its participation in ownership, but also in the control and 
management of the means of production on which its livelihood 
depended. Money ruled the world. 


* Consult: “The World Problem,” Chapter IV: “Democratic Industry,” Chap- 
ter XXVIII. 
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The third feature followed from the former two. It was the 
subordination of all other considerations to the unrestricted accy- 
mulation of personal gain. A man guilty of heaven-crying sins: of 
the crime of withholding a just wage from his employees, prevented 
from exercising their right of collective bargaining; of the heart- 
less oppression of women and children, enslaved under the most 
unnatural working conditions; of the unregarded death of hapless 
toilers, made the victims of easily avoidable accidents or industrial 
diseases, where a comparatively slight financial outlay might have 
saved the health and life of many, was none the less honored for 
his wealth as an unblemished gentleman, by a society deprived of its 
Catholic teachings and traditions. 





Conscientious employers, needless to say, suffered hardly less than 
the workers themselves. They were obliged to meet, as best they 
could, the conditions of an unchristian competition, imposed on 
them by this pagan system, or else face bankruptcy and ruin. 


III. Present-Day CAPITALISM 


Capitalism, as to-day it exists, has perforce been changed con- 
siderably. The historic description must, to say the least, be 
greatly modified. 


The principle of non-interference, whose great apostle was Adam 
Smith, has in practice been broken down both by countless State 
legislations, and by the rapidly increasing activity of labor unionism, 
too strong now for suppression by any Government machinery. 
The present danger, which Christian unionists must avert, is that 
organized labor may reverse the role, and with its assumption of 
political influence forget the common good in the eager promotion 
of its own advantages. This would mean no less than general ruin. 
Here then is a great need of socially educated Christian labor 
unionists. 


The second stronghold of historic capitalism, the absolute power 
of money-capital and its exclusive control and management of: in- 
dustry, is also fast being shaken. Many concessions have been 
made and many a truce has been concluded. But this is a subject 
to be treated more fully in the following outline. 
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The last characteristic of historic capitalism, and the root of our 
modern evils, is the inordinate desire for gain, to which all other 
considerations, whether of humanity or religion, were remorselessly 
sacrificed. On this point modern labor may in future sin as signally 
as capitalism, unless Christian principles are adopted. 

Among employers we may here discern a clear division of spirits. 
A large and criminal class still adheres to the old capitalistic 
methods refined by all our modern financial ingenuity. They are 
known under the name of “profiteers” and constitute the economic 
decadents and degenerates of our age. They rank with the anarch- 
ists and Bolshevists whom they claim to hold in such abhorrence, 
and are far more dangerous than these. The destructive radicalism 
of the time is mainly bred by them. The extortionate demands of 
labor, where such occur, are based upon their example, and have 
not seldom been made in connivance with the capitalist profiteer. 
Then, indeed, the public has doubly fallen in the hands of robbers! 

Lastly, however, we find among employers, as among laborers, 
those who earnestly and sincerely desire the welfare of the entire 
community, who are actuated by high and Christian principles, who 
honestly look for the coming of a new social readjustment in which 
the common good shall be the first consideration, where social 
justice and Christian charity shall reign, where peace and harmony 
shall be restored to society, where, in a word, the golden rule shall 
once for all supplant the rule of gold. 

But that this hope may come to its fruition, religion must be 
restored again to the hearts of men. Without it all our plans of 
social reconstruction are castles built on sand. , 












































































THE REGULATIONS OF THE NEW CODE RELAT. 
ING TO THE CELEBRATION OF HOLY MASS 


By the Very Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 


Preparation of the Celebrant, Application of Holy Mass, 
Assistant Priest, Server 
PREPARATION OF THE PRIEST 


A priest conscious of the fact that there is a mortal sin on his 
soul, shall not dare to say Holy Mass without previous confession, 
no matter how contrite he may think himself to be. If such a priest, 
not having had an opportunity to approach a confessor, was con- 
strained by necessity to say Holy Mass, after having made a perfect 
act of contrition, he shall confess as soon as possible (Canon 807), 

The Council of Trent has the identical law, in almost the same 
terms (Sessio XIII, cap. 7 De Ss. Euch.), and it declares that the 
words of St. Paul: “Let a man prove himself: and so let him eat 
of the bread and drink of the chalice” (1 Cor., vii, 28) have by 
ecclesiastical custom been explained in such a sense that “proving 
oneself” before Holy Communion means confession if one finds 
himself in the state of mortal sin. 


The obligation of confessing mortal sin before Holy Mass has 
to be understood in such a way that the priest will at least employ 
ordinary means of exertion in his endeavor to go to confession to 
a priest having faculty to absolve him. If the priest cannot approach 
a confessor he must abstain from saying Holy Mass unless neces- 
sity compels him to celebrate. That necessity may arise from many 
sources: Sundays and holidays of obligation, funeral, nuptial 
Masses, etc. Even the very habit of saying Holy Mass daily in 
the presence or with the knowledge of others may force the priest 
to say Holy Mass lest it be suspected that something is wrong with 
him. Whenever there is a good reason to fear that his good 
reputation may suffer by omitting Holy Mass, the priest is cer- 
tainly in a case of necessity. Wherefore, if such a priest should 
have had the misfortune of falling into a mortal sin and cannot 
approach a confessor, he is justified to say Holy Mass after having 
406 
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made an act of perfect contrition. Commentators of the former 
law, in reference to this case, argued that if a priest had fallen into 
a reserved sin and no other mortal sin was on his conscience, he 
need not go to confession to a priest who does not have the faculty 
to absolve him from that reserved sin. Under the regulations of 
the Code an ordinary confessor can in urgent cases absolve, (1) 
from Papal reserved cases, provided the penitent is anxious for 
absolution and properly disposed, and it is hard for him to wait 
until faculty can be obtained to absolve him. The case is within 
a month to be referred by the confessor to the Holy See, or to the 
bishop having the faculty to absolve, so that the authorities may 
impose the penance or mandata, as it is called; (2) in bishops’ re- 
served cases the Code, in Canon 900, states that absolution may be 
given if the faculty to absolve cannot be asked for without great 
inconvenience to the penitent. 

If a priest, for urgent reason, has said Holy Mass after making 
a perfect act of contrition for the mortal sin that burdens his con- 
science, both the Council of Trent and the Code demand that he 
go to confession quam primum, as soon as possible, which is gen- 
erally interpreted by authors to mean within a space of three days. 
But if he desires to say Holy Mass the next day and has the oppor- 
tunity to go in the meantime to confession, he must not wait. 
Moralists also discuss the question of distance which the priest 
might have to travel to reach the confessor. Whether a certain 
number of miles does or does not require an extraordinary effort 
depends entirely on conditions of weather, road, conveyance and 
the duties of the respective priest. An ordinary effort must be 
made. 

The priest is not allowed to say Holy Mass unless he has kept 
the natural fast from midnight (Canon 808). 

This rule of the Church is based on the ancient custom to receive 
the Blessed Sacrament fasting. The Saviour instituted the Holy 
Eucharist after the ritualistic Paschal Supper of the Old Testa- 
ment, and for a short time the early Christians did take a meal 
together before Holy Communion in memory of the Paschal Sup- 
per, which was called the Agape. However, very soon this practice 
was abandoned, perhaps on account of abuses to which this custom 
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gave occasion. Tertullian, speaking of a woman whose husband 
was a heathen, says that he will not know what the consecrated 
bread means which she takes before partaking of any other food, 
Also Origin mentions fasting as a worthy preparation for Holy 
Communion. In the fourth century it seems to have been the 
recognized custom to receive fasting. In the Church of Alexandria, 
at least, we have the teaching of the Patriarch Timothy (381-385), 
who in his Responsa canonica answers the question whether one 
could lawfully receive Holy Communion if he inadvertently had 
swallowed a drop of water. St. Augustine writes to Bishop Janu- 
arius: “It has pleased the Holy Spirit that in honor of such a great 
Sacrament the mouth of the Christian should not receive any other 
food before receiving the Body of the Lord, and for this reason 
that custom is observed throughout the world.” .The Councils of 
Hippo (393), and of Carthage (397), agree with St. Augustine. 
The Poenitentiale of St. Bede, the Venerable, and the missal of 
Monte Cassino punish breaking of the fast before Holy Com- 
munion with a seven days’ penance. 


In some countries it was the custom not to observe the fast on 
Holy Thursday, but we find this custom condemned in Spain by 
a Council at Braga (563), and by the Concilium Trullanum (692), 
Also, the custom of saying a Holy Mass not fasting immediately 
upon the demise of a person was condemned, for instance by the 
above quoted Council of Braga. The Council of Constance, in 1414, 
ruled that only a case of sickness, or other necessity recognized by 
the Church, shall excuse from the fast. Though this ruling is 
rather vague, it was in praxi understood to exempt from the fast 
only those receiving Holy Communion in danger of death. 


For Wuom Hoty Mass May BE APPLIED 


Holy Mass may be applied for any living or deceased persons, 
saving the law of Canon 2262, § 2 n. 2. That Canon rules that 
excommunicated persons are deprived of a share in the indulgences, 
suffrages and public prayers of the Church, but the priest is not 
forbidden privately to apply Holy Mass for them if scandal is 
avoided. This applies only to the excommunicati tolerati; for an 
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excomnmunicatus vitandus Holy Mass can be applied only for his 
conversion (Canon 809). 


When there is question of the application of Holy Mass, it is 
not a question as to who may benefit by the celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice, but rather for whom the priest, as the voluntary instru- 
ment of Christ and minister of the Church, may apply that share 
of the benefits derived from this ministry of the priest, which fruit 
of Holy Mass has very appropriately been named in theology as the 
fructus ministerialis. It will be seen at once that the priest does 
not act merely as a private individual, for as such no one would 
dispute his right to pray for any living person, and practically for 
all deceased persons, excluding those pronounced saints or blessed 
by the Church, for we do not know with certainty that they do not 
need, or cannot profit by, our prayers. 


The former laws of the Church concerning the application of 
Holy Mass for excommunicated and unbaptized persons were more 
severe than the rules of the new Code. It has always been under- 
stood that Holy Mass must not be applied by a priest for excom- 
municated persons denounced as vitandi by the Church. The Code 
modifies the rule to some extent, allowing application of Holy Mass 
for their conversion. If such an excommunicated person dies with- 
out being reconciled to the Church and absolved from the excom- 
munication, Holy Mass cannot be said for his soul. 


As to baptized non-Catholics of the various Christian sects, the 
former prohibition of the Church was quite severe. The Code 
allows private application of Holy Mass, if no- scandal is given 
thereby, for adherents of Christian sects and schismatics fall under 
the class of tolerated excommunicated persons. A funeral Mass is 
excluded since they are not entitled to burial from a Catholic 
church. Though a member of a non-Catholic sect is not necessarily 
a formal heretic, and may, therefore, in conscience be free from 
excommunication, still the Church regards him as excommunicated 
in the external forum, very likely because his exterior conduct shows 
Opposition to the divine truths as explained by the Church, and she 


does not in her exterior government examine the mind or con- 
science of persons. 
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In reference to application of Holy Mass for infidels, the Holy 
Office had answered, July 12, 1856, that it was permissible to apply 
Holy Mass for their intention, provided there was no scandal given, 
and when it was certain their intention was not superstitious or 
otherwise sinful. The Gode makes no restriction in reference to un- 
baptized persons, wherefore application of Holy Mass may gen- 
erally be said for their intentions with the above-mentioned safe- 
guards. A funeral Mass is not permitted because Canons 1239-1241 
forbid such a Mass for all who are not entitled to Catholic burial. 


IMMEDIATE PREPARATION OF THE PRIEST FOR Hoty Mass 


The priest shall not fail to dispose himself by pious prayer for 
the offering of the Eucharistic Sacrifice and after Holy Mass to give 
thanks to God for such great grace (Canon 810). 

The practice of the priest to offer oral prayer immediately before 
Holy Mass, in which prayers he asks for the purity and sanctifica- 
tion of his soul, and for a merciful acceptance of the Holy Sacrifice 
which he is about to offer, and for a share in the fruits of the same, 
is very ancient. This prayer is called the accessus. It occurs in 
the liturgies of St. James, St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, St. Mark, and 
in the Koptic and Syriac liturgies, where this preparation forms 
part of the sacred liturgy of Holy Mass. 

In the Latin Church there is no such preparatory prayer to be 
found in the oldest Sacramentaries and Roman Ordines. In the 
eleventh century we find missals which advise the priest to say the 
seven penitential psalms and some versicles and prayers. The 
preparatio ad Missam which is found in the Roman missal is not 
of obligation but for the convenience of the priest. That some im- 
mediate preparation in prayer and recollection is to be made before 
Holy Mass is evident when one considers that the Holy Scriptures 
admonish everyone: “Before prayer prepare thy soul” (Ecclesiasti- 
cus, xviii, 23). Wherefore it would be highly unbecoming for the 
priest to go from worldly affairs straight to the altar. 

The Code continues: The priest who is about to say Holy Mass 
shall wear the vestis conveniens reaching to the ankles and over that 
the sacred vestments prescribed by the respective rite to which the 
priest belongs. 
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The skull cap and ring are allowed only to cardinals, bishops, 
and abbots who have received the abbatial blessing, unless the priest 
has an Apostolic indult allowing their use in the celebration of 
Holy Mass (Canon 811). 

The obligation of wearing the cassock has existed for many cen- 
turies and only a case of necessity excuses from this law. Besides 
the dignitaries mentioned here, the prothonotaries Apostolic de 
numero participantium have the privilege (Pius X. “Inter Multi- 
plices,’ Febr. 21, 1905) to wear ring and black skull cap at all 
sacred functions. The supernumerary prothonotaries may wear the 
ring at all functions, and the black skull cap under the mitre at Pon- 
tifical Vespers. Vicars general and honorary prothonotaries are not 
allowed to wear either ring or skull cap at any functions of the 
sacred liturgy. Doctors of theology holding degree from a Univer- 
sity or school entitled by the Holy See to confer the degree are not 
allowed to wear the ring when performing sacred functions. 


PRESBYTER ASSISTANT AT Hoty Mass 


No priest celebrating Holy Mass, except the bishop and other 
prelates who have the use of the pontificals, is allowed for the sole 
reason of honor or solemnity to have an assistant priest (Canon 
812). 

According to the Code the Cardinals have the right to use the 
pontificals with throne and canopy outside the City of Rome; if 
they wish to pontificate in any central church, they must inform 
the local Ordinary beforehand (Canon 239, § 1 n. 15). Legates of 
the Holy See, who are consecrated bishops, may pontificate in all 
churches of the country to which they are sent as legates (Canon 
269, § 3). Archbishops may pontificate in all churches of their 
ecclesiastical province (Canon 274, n. 6). Bishops may pontificate 
in the churches of their respective diocese; outside the diocese with 
the permission of the local Ordinary (Canon 337). Abbots or pre- 
lates nullius, though not bishops, have the right to pontificate in the 
territory of their jurisdiction (Canon 325). Titular bishops as a 
general rule need the permission of the local Ordinary for the use 
of the pontificals. A Coadjutor bishop appointed to assist a bishop 
who is entirely disabled, can exercise all the rights and offices of a 
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bishop; a Coadjutor given to the See has the right to have all the 
functions of the episcopal order with the exception of ordinations, 
Abbots in charge of a monastery may, after the reception of the 
abbatial blessing, use the pontificals in their own churches. 

By Apostolic indult the Prothonotaries Apostolic de numero par- 
ticipantium have the right to pontificate; also the Prothonotaries 
supranumeraru, but in the presence of the local Ordinary, who is a 
bishop or of a higher rank, they may not have an assistant priest 
vested with the cope. The Prothonotaries ad instar may when 
pontificating have an assistant priest in cope only when celebrating 
outside cathedral churches and when the local bishop or higher pre- 
late is not present. If the Canons of some cathedral chapter have 
obtained the right of the pontificals and other insignia, the Holy 
See declares (Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X. “Inter Multiplices,” 
Feb. 21, 1905) that they shall not exceed those of the Prothono- 
taries supranumerari or ad instar, and that Canons cannot make use 
of the pontificals and other insignia except in their own church, or 
at most in the diocese if such has been conceded to them. 

The S. Congregation of Rites, Dec. 1, 1882, declared that Canons 
of cathedral chapters may have an assistant priest in cope only if 
the right has been acquired by immemorial custom. 

At the first solemn high Mass of a newly ordained priest the 
decree just quoted declares that the custom of having an assistant 
priest may be tolerated. 

Prelates and dignitaries who do not have the use of the pontificals 
are not allowed to have an assistant priest. Though the S. Congre- 
gation of Rites, March 29, 1659, declared that the custom can be 
tolerated that the dignitaries of cathedral chapters have an assistant 
priest, the Code rejects all customs contrary to any Canon of the 
Code except it be of centenary or immemorial custom. Another 
decree of the S. Congregation of Rites, July 20, 1686, denies the 
right of having an assistant priest to all others but bishops and in- 
ferior prelates having the use of the pontificals. Wherefore Gen- 
erals and provincials of religious Orders do not by the very office 
have the right to an assistant priest, unless this privilege has been 
granted to an Order by indult of the Holy See or has been acquired 
by immemorial custom. 
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Hoty Mass WIitrHouT A SERVER 


The priest shall not say Holy Mass without a person who serves 
and answers. 

A woman shall not serve at Mass except when for some good 
reason a male server cannot be had, and in that case the woman 


shall answer from a distance and shall by no means approach the 
altar (Canon 813). 


The entire rite of Holy Mass is so arranged that it supposes the 
presence of people with whom and for whom the priest prays, to 
whom he turns in exhortations to pray, and in salutations, and who 
are to answer the priest. Wherefore so-called Missae solitariae said 
by the priest without anyone being present have always been for- 
bidden. 

We read that Holy Mass was sometimes said without anyone be- 
ing present, but such practices were promptly forbidden, as for in- 
stance by the Council of Mayence in 813 and by various synods of 
that time. The law of the Code is, therefore, not new. It appears 
to us, in the United States, almost like a new law, for the custom 
had become quite prevalent to say Holy Mass not only without a 
server but also without the presence of people. The faculties (Facul- 
tates Ordinariae, formula I, n. 23) which the bishops received and 
communicated to their priests have been largely the cause of this 
practice. In many places, moreover, the priest would frequently 
have had to omit Holy Mass, if he could not say it without a server. 
It must be admitted, however, that in many instances a server might 
have been provided if proper effort had been made. These facul- 
ties have ceased, by decree of the S. Consistorial Congregation, 
April 25, 1918. 

The question arises whether a priest accustomed to say Holy Mass 
daily, and who has made an ordinary effort to procure a server, must 
abstain from saying Holy Mass if he cannot get a server. It is ad- 
mitted by moralists that less reason is required to say Holy Mass 
with a server who does not know how to answer. Some authors 
say less reason is likewise required when there are other people 
assisting at Holy Mass and wishing to receive Holy Communion. 
However, they may receive Holy Communion without Holy Mass 
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being said, and as for the spiritual good which the people derive from 
Holy Mass, the saying of Holy Mass, apart from any assistance of 
the people, is the greatest possible worship and obtains the greatest 
blessings for the Church and for the world at large. Many moral- 
ists, we cannot say all as we have not read them all, do not give an 
answer to the question whether a priest must omit or may say Holy 
Mass, if he cannot get a server. It seems to us, salvo meliore ju- 
dicio, that it is not the intention of the Church to rule by Canon 813 
that the priest must abstain from saying Holy Mass when he can- 
not have a server, but that he is obliged to have a server when say- 
ing Holy Mass if it is possible to get one. In any case, the Church 
allows now generally what was allowed only to Sisters in convents, 
namely that a woman may take the place of a server for a good 
reason provided she does not approach the altar but answer the 
prayers from a distance. If even that arrangement cannot be made, 
there seems to be an excuse from the law requiring a server at Mass. 


(To be continued.) 




















CASUS MORALIS 
A Case of Bond and Clandestinity 
By the Rev. J. R. NEWELL, O.P. 


Case. Peter and Lydia, both Catholics, married before a justice 
of the peace in a Western State in July, 1908. They have been 
living in the place where they married ever since and are highly 
respected by all the community. They have a family of several 
children whom they are bringing up in the faith. Recently they 
learned that their marriage is not recognized by the Church because 
it was not contracted before a priest and witnesses. At once they 
went to their pastor and asked him what must be done in order that 
their marriage may become valid. In the course of the conversation 
it developed that Lydia had beert married before. She emigrated 
to the United States in 1905 at the age of eighteen. Not being able 
to speak English and having no money, relatives or friends, she 
fell impelled by her circumstances to marry a fellow countryman, a 
worthless and sickly roué. In less than a year her husband deserted 
her. For three years she tried in every possible way to learn his 
whereabouts, but all in vain. It was at this time that Peter met 
Lydia and proposed marriage to her. She informed him of her 
former husband’s disappearance, and they both endeavored to find 
out if he was living. But no trace of him could be found. He had 
disappeared utterly. Concluding that he was dead, they contracted 
a civil marriage. 

Question. What can be done for Peter and Lydia? 

Solution. The bond of marriage is a diriment impediment of 
divine law and cannot be dispensed by the Church. Moreover, the 
Church permits no one to contract marriage whose freedom from 
this impediment is not morally certain. 

But in the present case, the following points should be noticed: 
(1) On the one hand, not-only is it uncertain that the marriage of 
Peter and Lydia is invalid because of a previous bond, it is rather 
morally certain that such bond does not exist. The fifteen years’ 
absence of the first husband, when considered in conjunction with 
415 
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the three years’ earnest search made immediately after his disappear- 
ance, and his manner of life and state of health at the time he dis- 
appeared, create a strong presumption in favor of his death. (2) 
On the other hand, there is absolute certainty that most serious evils 
to innocent parties will ensue if Peter and Lydia are required to 
separate. Such separation would mean that a family long in good 
repute must be broken up, that great scandal must be given, that 
the children must be stigmatized and deprived of the needed care 
of both parents, that the parties themselves must be compelled to a 
celibate life. (3) Peter and Lydia married only after they had made 
all possible efforts for three years to ascertain the fate of the former 
husband. They reasonably presumed that he was dead, and were 
therefore in good faith in this respect when they were married. 
Whatever fides mala or dubia has arisen since, refers not to the fate 
of the former husband, but only to the clandestinity of their present 
marriage. 

To an exactly similar case, the Holy Office, March 22, 1865, 
answered: “Relinquendos esse in bona fide.” Therefore, we think 


a matrimonial court would decide: “Let Peter and Lydia renew 
their consent before the priest and witnesses and be left in peace.” 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckFast ABBEY 
LENT 


1. The inner life of the soul, though perfectly simple in itself, is 
yet rightly divided into a three-fold stage, the purgative, illuminative 
and unitive. These divisions are familiar to even the earliest writers 
on the inner life, because they are based on its intimate nature. Life 
always implies birth, growth and development and final maturity or 
perfection. 


The seasons of the ecclesiastical year are in perfect harmony with 
the spiritual life of man; better still, they are but the reflection, 
the outward expression of this life, as well as means for its develop- 
ment. 


Advent, with its mystical expectation, its yearnings and aspira- 
tions, certainly belongs to the purgative life, or state. We have not 
reached the goal, but are still striving after it. Lent, even more 
emphatically than Advent, demands from the faithful such exer- 
cises and practices as belong essentially to the beginnings of the 
supernatural life. The purgative life is a period of struggle against 
evil—a wrestling with our own passions and disordered inclina- 
tions. We are bidden to pray, fast, and generally deal hardly with 
our lower nature, lest the flesh rebel against the spirit. 


But in this spiritual life of ours there are yet no clear-cut di- 
visions. Since it is a life, it cannot be enclosed, so to speak, within 
watertight compartments. The beginner is at ‘times enlightened 
from above, over and beyond his deserts or expectations, because 
God remains always master of His own gifts, and “the Spirit 
breathes where He wills” (Jo., iii, 8). 


In like manner, Lent is not exclusively a time of penance, or, to put 
it differently, it does not belong solely to the initial or purgative stage 
of the inner life. No doubt, many of the practices, one might say 
most of the external ones, belong to that stage. But again, a great 
number of the things to the practice whereof Holy Church exhorts us, 
clearly belong to a higher degree of spiritual development. 

417 
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In the main, Lent is meant to be a period of reflection and medita- 
tion. The one subject that is put before us day by day is precisely 
that which is, so to speak, the hall mark of the illuminative life, viz.; 
The Sacred Humanity of Our Lord. Moreover, it is the Sacred 
Person of Jesus Christ in the full maturity of His manhood that we 
study, at that period of His life, when He is engaged in that stupen- 
dous work which He came to do on earth, the enlightenment of. 
Humanity by His teaching, its moral regeneration, by the perfection 
of His example, its ultimate glorification, by His own humiliation, 
death and resurrection. 

2. As a liturgical season, Lent dates from the earliest ages of 
the Church’s history. There is no more venerable custom of the 
Church than that of beginning the celebration of the principal festi- 
vals by observing a Vigil. The very word suggests a certain spiritual 
keenness, an anticipation in thought, and a preparation of the heart. 
Before a great feast, the faithful would meet in the late afternoon, 
or at night, and prepare themselves, by prayer and holy readings, 
for the celebration of the adorable sacrifice, which would begin to- 
wards midnight. Easter has always been held to be “the feast of 
feasts.” So, whereas one day may be deemed sufficient to atune the 
souls of the faithful to the holy joys of ordinary feasts it seemed 
only natural to set apart a longer period as a preparation for Easter. 

Fasting, abstinence from eat and drink, or other legitimate in- 
dulgence, belongs to the works of religion. Human nature has been 
vitiated in its source. The heart of man is a battle-field; reason 
and passion, the spirit and the flesh, are ever at war with one an- 
other. If we would make sure of not offending in things that are 
forbidden, we must learn to renounce even things that are in them- 
selves lawful. Moerover, if the earthly life of the Son of God was 
one of poverty and lowliness, and His death one of agony upon the 
cross, our sins, that is, our indulgence in things unlawful, are the 
cause. So a spontaneous instinct would prompt us to renounce- 
ment and penance, that we might expiate past transgressions and, 
by a divinely-inspired sympathy, share the sufferings of the Man of 
sorrows. . 

Lent is that period of which our Lord Himself says: “The days 
will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them (the 
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children of the Bridegroom) and they shall fast’ (Matt., ix, 15). 
The last three days of Holy Week; when our Lord lay in the 
Sepulchre, have always been days of fasting—St. Ireneus bears wit- 
ness to this already in the second century. A period of 40 days of 
fasting is spoken of in the so-called “‘festal letters” of St. Athanasius 
at the beginning of the fourth century. The full solemnity of our 
holy season begins on the first Sunday of Lent, the four days which 
precede it having been added only about the eighth century. This 
was done in order to make up the full forty days of fasting, the 
Sundays having always been exempted from the law of fast and 
abstinence. In the Secret of*the Mass of the first Sunday we pray: 
“We offer solemn sacrifice to Thee, O Lord, for the beginning of 
me...” 


On that Sunday, or rather, the Saturday before, the liturgy de- 
velops a new spirit, so to speak: her hymns, prayers, readings, all 
speak of penance, mortification and renewal of life. It must always 
be borne in mind that the five weeks which precede Palm Sunday 
are not instituted in commemoration of our Lord’s Passion; Holy 


Week is exclusively consecrated to the remembrance of the work of 
Redemption consummated on the Cross. Lent is essentially a time 
set apart for the renewal of the inner life: as was said above, it is 
the purgative stage of the spiritual life. To that stage belong— 
though they are far from being excluded from the other, more ad- 
vanced stages—the works of bodily mortification, by which the flesh 
is subdued, and those readings and considerations by which the 
mind is enlightened and the will strengthened in the practice of 
righteousness. Nothing can be more conducive to the realization of 
such an end, than the study of the life and teachings of Our Lord. 
Hence the wonderful variety in the Epistles and Gospels; day by 
day Our Lord is shown in a new light; daily He unfolds more com- 
pletely the purpose of His coming. Very impressive are the Gospels 
of the Sundays of Lent: On the first Sunday we see the Son of God 
wrestling with the Prince of this world of darkness; on the second 
Sunday, we are witnesses of His glorious Transfiguration on the top 
of a lonely mountain, though the conversation between Jesus, Moses 
and Elias, even amid the splendors of this wonderful scene, is about 
the Passion that He was to undergo. On the third Sunday, the 
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Saviour is once more in conflict with the evil one who is forever 
trying to injure the work of God; but when our Lord expels the 
devil from the body of the man that was deaf and dumb, He gives 
manifest proof that the time has come when the Prince of this 
world is about to be cast forth. On the fourth Sunday we read 
the story of the miraculous feeding of the multitude by which 
He prepared their minds and hearts for the announcement which 
He was to make on the very next morrow, of an even more wonder- 
ful multiplication, not of material bread, but of that Divine Bread 
which cometh down from heaven, that is, His adorable Flesh and 
Blood. The fifth Sunday, Passion Sunday, shows the meek 
Saviour surrounded by enemies fully determined on His destruction, 
Like a lonely rock, He stands in a sea of hatred that rises higher 
and higher, dashing its angry waves against Him, the while He 
remains in an imperturbable, truly divine calm.” “They took up 
stones, therefore, to cast at Him; but Jesus hid Himself, and went 
out of the temple.” 

If the Christian goes through this sacred period of forty days, 
fasting, according as his strength and circumstances allow, watch- 
ing in praver and holy reading, Lent will not fail to renew “the 
spirit of his mind,” and enable him to “put on the new man, who 
according to God ts created in justice and holiness of truth” (Eph., 
iv, 23, 24). And if the works of the purgative life, renouncement 
and penance, prove irksome to the flesh, as by their very nature they 
must, let the mind be strengthened by the lofty ideals ‘put before 
it, day by day, in Mass and Breviary. This is hinted at by the 
Church in the Postcommunion of Ash Wednesday, “He who shall 
meditate upon the law of the Lord, day and night, shall bring forth 
his fruit in due season.” Only thus shall we see in ourselves a 
realization of the words of the Preface of Lent, which appear so 
strange, not to say ironical, to the natural and animal man: Vitia 
comprimis, mentem elevas, virtutem largiris, et praemia. 

3. The liturgy of Lent is characterized by its restraint and even 
severity. The Alleluia is heard no longer—for alleluia is a cry of 
joy, the hymn of eternity; but now we are in a time of penance and 
expiation, and dwell in thought upon the humiliation, labors and 
death of our Saviour, rather than the glory of His resurrection. 
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The liturgical color is purple, a color always used on days of penance 
or intercession. On Monday, Wednesday and Friday, the Tract 
of Ash Wednesday is repeated, with its appeal to divine mercy, 
always said or sung upon our knees. This Tract is a reminder of 
the special prayers formerly offered on these days by, and for, 
the public penitents who were ceremonially expelled from the 
Church on Ash Wednesday and solemnly reconciled on Maundy- 
Thursday. 

The fourth Sunday of Lent, Laetare, has always been celebrated 
with a special solemnity. On that day, or rather, on the Thursday 
before, we reach the middle of Lent—the height of our penitential 
season. And because we are only weak mortals, we not unnaturally 
rejoice at the thought that our task is now half done. Moreover, 
the ineffable joys of Easter are now almost within reach; so Holy 
Church rejoices with her children, both because of the spiritual re- 
sults of our penance, and yet more because of the glorious festival 
that is approaching, which again is but a token of the unspeakable 
bliss of that Kingdom which our Redeemer won for us by His 
Passion, Cross and Resurrection. 

The spirit of Lent is admirably expressed in the stately words 
of St. Leo, which are read in the second Noct. of the first Sunday 
of Lent: “The weakness of the flesh induces us to relent our austeri- 
ties ; the various occupations of every-day life take up our thoughts; 
and thus, even the virtuous find their hearts clogged by this world’s 
dust. Hence it is that our Lord has most providentially given us 
these forty days, whose holy exercises should be to us a remedy 
whereby to regain our purity of soul. The good works and the holy 
fastings of this season were instituted as an atonement, and oblitera- 
tion, of the sins we commit during the rest of the year” (Hom. 2 
Noct. Dom I. Quad.). 













ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF PoPE BENEDICT XV. ON THE AID Given 
THE STARVING CHILDREN OF THE CENTRAL EuROPEAN COUNTRIES 


| The Holy Father writes that it is now a year since he appealed to 
| the Christian World for charitable aid on behalf of the Central 
| European nations which suffer so severely from the want of food 
| and clothing, the sufferings being felt most by the innocent little chil- 
\ dren. His Holiness speaks of the great consolation which the work 
f of the “Save the Children Fund” has afforded his heart. He re- 
t quests all Catholic bishops and the whole Christian world to further 

the relief work still very much needed. He wishes to address this 
i] appeal to them at Christmas time because at this time all Christian 
r people feel the longing to bring joy to the heart of others, especially 
) to the hearts of the little children. (Encyclical Letter, Dec. 1, 1920; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, pages 553-556.) 






















Happy ProGRESS OF SEVERAL FOREIGN MISSIONS 





The December number of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis chronicles 
the erection of two new Vicariates Apostolic in China, Quan-Tong 
with the Island of Hainan and Kan-Chow; the new Vicariate Apos- 
tolic of Quen-San in Corea, and the promotion of the Prefecture 

: Apostolic to a Vicariate of Dutch New Guinea. (Apostolic Letters, 

August 1, 5, 25, 29, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, pages 562-566.) 

i LETTERS’ OF CONGRATULATION TO CARDINAL KaAkowSKI, ARCH- 

My BISHOP OF KRAKOW, AND THE BISHOPS OF POLAND 





The Holy Father writes that he had been very much worried 
over the danger which threatened the nation so shortly after it ob- 
tained its independence. The bravery of its liberty-loving sons 
fighting under God’s protecting arm saved the nation from ruin. 
The Supreme Pontiff tells how he had never lost confidence that 
God would assist a nation which has in the course of centuries ex- 
erted itself so much in behalf of religion. Wherefore he had ap- 


pealed for public prayer for Poland’s cause with full confidence 
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at a time when nearly everybody had given up hope in the victory 
of Poland, but God came to their rescue. His Holiness asks the 
bishops of Poland to strenuously work for a true and desirable 
peace also among other nations, and he wishes the newly freed na- 
tion of brave and Christian Poland God’s blessing for a happy de- 
velopment. (Papal Letters, Sept. 8, 10, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
vol. XII, page 566.) 


VARIOUS DECISIONS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE CODE 


I. Concerning Canons of Cathedral and Collegiate Chapters 

1. The option for vacant positions in the Chapter of Canons, 
forbidden by Canon 396, § 2, refers not only to the dignities but 
to all canonries in the Chapter. 

2. After the publication of the Code the inferior beneficiaries 
and mansionariu, who assist the Canons but do not belong to the 
Chapter (Cf. Canon 393, § 2), do not have a vote in the Chapter, if 
such vote was granted to them solely by the statutes of the Chapter. 

3. Canons who, with the permission of the Ordinary, are pro- 
fessors of theology or Canon Law in schools recognized by the 
Church, are, according to Canon 421, § 1, no. 1, excused from choir 
and receive the income of their canonry. The question arose 
whether this ruling of Canon 421 refers only to Canons teaching 
without receiving any salary or compensation, or also to those who 
receive compensation for the teaching. The Committee answers 
that the said Canon refers also to those who receive a salary. 

Furthermore, it was doubtful whether the words of Canon 421 
“those who teach theology or Canon Law” refer only to professors 
of these disciplines, or to all Canons who are professors of a theo- 
logical faculty, teaching, for instance, church history, sacred archae- 
ology, biblical languages, etc. The answer is that this ruling of 
Canon 421 refers to all who teach any of the subjects included in 
the theological program of studies of such schools. 


II. Examination of Pastors 


Concerning the examination to be passed before the Ordinary 
and the synodal examiners by a priest who is to be appointed pastor’ 
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of a parish, as demanded by Canon 459, there are the following 
declarations : 

1. If a pastor is transferred from one parish to another be- 
cause the bishop proposes and desires such a change, there is no 
need of a new examination. If the pastor himself requests the 
change, he is liable to a new examination, unless the bishop with 
the synodal examiners judge that the pastor still has the same fit- 
ness for a parish and that it is sufficient for the new parish. 

2. If an irremovable pastor is changed to another parish, in vir- 
tue of Canon 2154, he need not take a new examination. 

3. The pastor who is transferred to another parish by the bishop 
in virtue of Canons 2162-2167, need not undergo a new exami- 
nation. 

4. If none of the priests whom the Ordinary thinks fit for the 
office of pastor want to undergo the examination for the reason 
that the parish is very small, the Committee rules that recourse 
should be had to the S. Congregation of the Council. 

5. The examination prescribed in Canon 996, § 2, for the re- 
ception of major orders, when held in the presence of the Ordinary 
and the synodal examiners, may serve also for the examination for 
the first parish, provided it extends over the entire matter required 
in the examination for a pastorship. 

6. Canon 130, § 1, prescribes that all priests, unless exempted 
by the Ordinary for a just reason, must for the first three years 
after their ordination take a yearly examination on the various sub- 
jects of theology. The question was raised whether these examina- 
tions are sufficient for the conferring of a pastorship. The Com- 
mittee answers in the negative, but says that in the conferring of 
parishes and other benefices those should be preferred who had the 


highest marks, provided in all other requisites they are equally 


fitted. } ’ a 
III. Declarations Concerning Religious 


1. In the election of the abbess of monasteries of nuns subject 
to some religious Order, the regular superior presides but the local 
Ordinary must also be notified of the election and, if he wishes, he 
may be present together with the regular superior in which case the 
bishop presides. The question arose whether not only the bishop 
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has the right to preside but also his delegate. The Committee an- 
swers that also the delegate of the Ordinary has the right of presi- 
dency. 

2. Canon 512, § 2, no. 1, demands that the Ordinary visit once 
in five years all monasteries of nuns. In monasteries of nuns sub- 
ject to a religious Order the bishop’s visitation concerns the law 
of enclosure only. If, however, the regular superior has not made 
the visitation within five years, the Ordinary’s visitation extends 
over all points of religious discipline. 

3. Canon 522 which gives religious women leave to confess in 
any church, public or semi-public oratory, to any priest approved in 
the diocese, is to be understood in such a sense that the confession 
must not necessarily be made in a church or chapel but may be held 
in any place lawfully appointed for the hearing of confessions of 
women. 

4. In monasteries of nuns (solemn vows) subject to a religious 
Order, the financial account must be rendered by the nuns once a 
year to both, the regular superior and the Ordinary of the diocese. 

5. The prohibition of Canon 642 that secularized religious 
priests may not be appointed to certain offices and benefices men- 
tioned there, extends also to men secularized before the Code be- 


came law. ‘ 
IV. Reservation of Cases 


People who go to confession in a place outside the diocese where 
they live, cannot be absolved from sins reserved in the diocese 
where they confess, though the priest knows that the penitent does 
not reside in his diocese. 


This is an exception to the rule of Canon 14, §1, no. 2, which 
states that strangers are not held to the particular laws of the place 
where they accidentally stay. However, in as much as the power 
to absolve these strangers comes through concession of the Code, 
Canon 881, § 2, for otherwise neither bishop nor priest could ab- 
solve a subject of another diocese, the power to absolve strangers 
is to be understood in the sense here explained by the Committee. 
Perhaps the underlying principle of this decision of the Committee 
is that any case which comes up for judgment is tried according to 
the laws of the place where the trial is held. 
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V. The Confessional 


Canon 910 rules that the confessions of women are to be heard 
only in properly constructed confessionals, in churches, public and 
semi-public oratories. Only in case of sickness and other cases of 
necessity may they be heard in private houses. The Committee was 
asked whether also men confessing in churches and chapels should 
be heard only in the confessional. The answer is that this is the 
usual and proper way, but that the permission of Canon 910, § 2, 
to hear men’s confessions also in private houses is to be upheld. 


VI. Solemn Funeral Services and the Portion of Funeral Stipend 
Due to Proper Pastor 


If for some reason the funeral services are not held in the proper 
parish of the deceased, and perhaps not on the day of burial but 
during the month, part of the stipend or funeral offerings is due to 
the proper pastor. ~The Committee was asked whether this portion 
is due to the pastor also in case the person died at a great distance 
from home and the funeral services are held not within a month 
from the burial but from the notice of his death. 

Furthermore, because parents or relations may intentionally de- 
lay public services over a month, the Committee was requested to 
decide whether the bishop can rule that public solemn services (at 
least a Missa cantata) for the deceased may be considered as the 
funeral services, and order that the canonical portion of the offer- 
ing be paid to the proper pastor. The Committee answers that re- — 
course must be had to the S. Congregation of the Council. 


VII. Fast and Abstinence 





1. Canon 1252 stating that the fast of vigils of feasts falling 
on Monday is not to be anticipated on Saturday, refers to feasts 
throughout the year, Lent as well as any other time. 

2. If the feast of St. Joseph, March 19, falls on a Friday or 
Saturday, neither fast nor abstinence is suspended, as Canon 1252, 
§ 4, excepts Lent from the privilege that holidays of obligation have 
otherwise. 
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VIII. Conferring of Benefices Devolving on the Holy See 


According to Canon 1432, § 3, the appointment of a cleric for a 
benefice is taken out of the hands of the bishop if he does not make 
the appointment within six months from the notice of its vacancy. 
The question arises whether the appointment devolves on the Holy 
See also in a case where it is not the fault of the bishop that he de- 
layed the appointment, but delayed it because he absolutely had no 
one for the position. The Committee answers that he does not lose 
the right of appointment in such a case. 


IX. Removal of Pastors 


The Committee was requested to decide what is to be done in 
the proceedings of the removal of a Pastor, if he intentionally con- 
ceals his whereabouts so that the monitions cannot reach him. The 
Committee answers that Canon 2143, § 3, sufficiently decides the 
question when it states that he who impedes the monitions from 
reaching him, is considered as though he had received them. 


X. Alienation of Ecclesiastical Goods and the Beneplacitum 
Apostolicum 


The value of ecclesiastical goods and the permission of the Holy 
See for the alienation of goods valued over thirty thousand francs 
is to be figured according to the estimate of conscientious experts, 
not according to the value obtained at a public auction. Wherefore, 
there is no need of obtaining permission from the Holy See when 
conscientious experts have estimated the value of ecclesiastical goods 
below thirty thousand francs and a greater amount is offered for 
these goods at auction. (Committee of the Interpretation of the 
Code, Nov. 24, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, pages 573-577.) 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 

















ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


INSERTING OF NAMES IN ORATIONS FOR THE DEAD; WHEN May 
ANNIVERSARY MAss BE SAID 


Question 1. In the Missa de Requie quotidiana et cantata, is one supposed to 
insert two names in the oration when the Holy Mass is said for the deceased 
parents of the party ordering the Mass, or will it suffice to say “famulorum 
tuorum’” without inserting any name at all? 

2. Again, if in said Mass I say the second oration for another lay person, 
should his or her name be mentioned? 

3. If an individual is accustomed to order a Requiem High Mass annually 
during the month of November for a deceased person or persons, can I take the 
Anniversary Mass, since the day of its celebration is neither the day of death 


nor burial? 
AMICcUus. 


Answer 1. It may be put down as a general rule, as Van der 
Stappen has it, that in orations of the missal that designate the per- 
son by the letter N., the Christian name of the deceased is to be in- 
serted whenever this N. appears, while orations in which this letter 
N. does not appear are read without inserting the name. In refer- 
ence to our case there is a decision of the S. Congregation of Rites, 
July 14, 1901 (Decr. Auth., No. 4074, ad VII), in answer to the 
question whether in Requiem Masses pro uno et una defunctis the 
oration may be changed to read “animabus famuli tui et famulae 
tuae.” The S. Congregation answered that it is to read “famuli et 
famulae tuae’’ when the names are not mentioned; but it should read 
“famulorum tuorun’”’ when the names are mentioned. 


Answer 2. There is no objection to expressing in the second 
oration the name of the person whose soul the priest wishes to re- 
member, in fact, the “Orationes diversae pro defunctis” in the Ro- 
man Ritual “pro uno vel una defuncta’”’ designate by the letter N. 
that the name is to be inserted, though this letter N. is dropped in 
some editions of the missal for Requiem Masses. ' 

Answer 3. The anniversary Mass has more privileges than the 
Missa Quotidiana, as to the days on which it can _ be 
said. These privileges cannot, however, be extended to Masses 
which are not real anniversary Masses, though they may be 


annually ordered by private individuals in a certain month. The 
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formula of the Missa Quotidiana with three orations must there- 
fore be used on days on which the Missa Quotidiana is allowed by 
the rubrics. The only exception granted to all the faithful is for 
Masses ordered to be said during the octave of All Souls. If on 
the real anniversary day a duplex of the first or second class or an- 
other day excluding an anniversary Mass falls, it may be anticipated 
or postponed for a few days and this transferred anniversary Mass 
has the same privileges as if held on the real anniversary. It is well 
known that the real anniversary extends to any of the days from 
the day of death to the day of burial inclusively. 


CONSUMING OF THE ExXposITION Host IN THE First OF Two 
MAsSsEs SAID BY A PRIEST ON SUNDAY 


Question. I say two Masses on Sunday. Am I allowed to renew the species 
in the Junula and consume the old during the first Mass? 
Amicus. 


Answer. There is no objection to this practice, since it is evident 
that the fast is not broken by the reception of the consecrated host. 
Nor is there a prohibition anywhere in the rubrics of the Church, 
forbidding renewal of the exposition host at this Mass, in fact it is 
according to the law of the Church which orders that consecrated 
hosts be consumed within a week. With small hosts it may not al- 
ways be possible to figure exactly just how many are needed each 
week, and there may be too many left over to consume, but they 
should never be left in the ciborium much longer than a week. 


Every CIBoRIUM IN THE TABERNACLE Must HaAvE ITs VEIL 


Question. If two ciboriums are in the tabernacle, does the law of the Church 
demand that both are covered with a veil? The reason why it does not seem 
advisable is, because the priest, when taking out one ciborium, may catch the veil 


of the other and upset it. 
SACERDOS. 


Answer. The rubrics of the Roman Ritual demand that the ci- 
borium in which the Blessed Sacrament is kept be covered with a 
white veil. If there are several ciboriums, it is plain that the same 
law applies to several as well as to one, as long as they contain the 
Blessed Sacrament. As soon as one ciborium is emptied, it should 
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be purified, for the same law which demands frequent renewal of 
the sacred species also forbids to let small fragments in the ciborium 
for too long a time. None of the sacred vessels are allowed to be 
kept in the tabernacle except those actually containing sacred hosts, 
It is not lawful to leave them there for safe keeping. If the taber- 
nacle is small and the priest hurries in taking out the ciborium, it 
may easily happen that he catches the veil of the second ciborium 
and upsets it. Greater caution will be necessary in such a case, but 
there is no excuse from the law that requires the ciborium to be 
veiled. 


May Reticious SISTERS AND OTHER Lay PERsoNS HANDLE THE 
SACRED VESSELS? 





if Question. Is there any definite ruling of the Church on the question whether 
ti Sisters and lay people may handle the chalice and other sacred vessels? I have 
until recently been in small parishes where there were no Sisters and where I 
attended to everything myself. Now that I have a parish where there are Sisters, 
I have noticed how they fill the ciborium for consecration and get the chalice 
ready before Mass, and I wonder whether the Church allows them to do this. 


PAaROcHUS. 
















Answer. The Code of Canon Law, in Canon 1306, rules that 
care must be taken lest chalice, paten and purificators, palls and cor- 
porals, which were used in Holy Mass and have not yet been washed, 
are touched by others than clerics or those who have the custody of 
them. The words “those who have the custody of them” seem to 
refer to the sacristan who may handle the sacred vessels. The prepa- 
ration of the chalice for Holy Mass, however, is part of the cere- 
monial of Holy Mass and should therefore not be done by lay 
persons. 


Concerning the washing of the sacred linens used in Holy Mass 
the Code rules: “The purificators, palls and corporals which have 
been used in Holy Mass must not be given to lay people to wash, 
though they are religious, unless they have first been washed by a 
cleric in major orders.” It is evident that chalice, paten and cibo- 
rium are not to be washed either by lay people. 
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CAN RESTITUTION REALLY BE MADE To ANYONE ELsE Except 
TO THE PERSON WHOSE RIGHTS WERE INJURED? 


Question. Would you please indicate the precise reason why some authors 
say that in certain cases of theft and other kinds of injustice restitution may be 
made by giving the amount due to the poor or to charitable institutions? 

AMATOR JUSTITIAE. 


Answer. Catholic theologians are quite agreed on the main prin- 
ciples of justice, as well as on other matters of importance. In the 
application of these principles to individual cases, and to the various 
aspects of the difficult subject of justice, there naturally is some 
disagreement. However, the general principles of restitution are 
taught by all in the same sense, namely, that according to the Chris- 
tian principle no person can take away the goods and rights of a 
lawful possessor, or harm him in his just possession and rights, 
without the obligation of indemnifying him whom he has unjustly 
injured. So far there is no disagreement among recognized Catholic 
theologians. Now, it may happen that a person who injured an- 
other in the matter of justice, though able and willing to repair the 
injustice, has difficulty in accomplishing his intention. 

First, all theologians agree that if one robs, steals or damages 
James in his goods or rights, he cannot make good the wrong by 
making restitution to John. The general principle is firmly upheld 
by all approved Catholic theologians that restitution or reparation, 
. as the case may be, must be made to the one whose rights were in- 
jured. 

However, there may be an excuse from making restitution to the 
respective person, either on account of physical or moral impossi- 
bility of reaching the person, or on account of difficulties and hard- 
ships to the one who is bound to restitution, of which difficulties the 
more frequent one is the danger of injury to his good reputation. 
On the other hand, the Catholic Church strictly upholds the natural 
principle of justice that one may not possess and enjoy the ill-gotten 
goods, or harm others unpunished. For this reason Catholic theo- 
logians teach that, when restitution to the owner is not possible, for 
any of the reasons stated above, the amount due is to be given to 
the poor, or to works of charity or religion. In many cases it is 
not easy to return goods to be restored with any amount of cer- 
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* tainty to the hands of the legitimate owner, because often the owner, 
for instance the head of a business house, cannot be reached directly 
and nobody knows what may become of the money. Moreover, in 
business corporations made up of many shareholders, the injury is 
not done to one individual or to a few but to all, wherefore the indi- 
vidual shareholder suffers but little by the decrease of interest or 
dividend. The officials get their salaries just the same. 

But all this is no excuse for one who has defrauded others, 
whether individuals or a company, from the obligation of making 
an honest effort to return to the owner the goods, either in specie 
or in the equivalent, but when it becomes unsafe, or practically im- 
possible, or dangerous, to the one who has to make restitution, the 
unrightfully acquired goods should be given towards purposes 
which human society is by the Christian law bound to support and 
foster, as relief of the poor and suffering, and other good causes. 
It is not the business of the confessor, strictly speaking, to devise 
ways and means in which restitution is to be made, that is the duty 
of the penitent. If, however, his advice is sought, he should not too 
readily believe the penitent who says that he cannot see a way of 
making restitution without exposing himself, for if he knew how 
to defraud without being detected, he very likely can find a way of 
making restitution without being found out. Hence the confessor 
should not rashly advise penitents to give ill-gotten goods to charity, 
unless restitution to the owner is—morally speaking—impossible, or 
very uncertain, or really fraught with danger to the character and 
reputation of the individual, for otherwise he would by wrong ad- 
vice make himself a partner tc the injustice. 


ConFEssor Must NEvER REFUSE ABSOLUTION, ESPECIALLY WHEN 
DEALING WITH WEAK AND CARELESS PENITENTS, 
Untess He Has To 
Question. Is it correct practice to refuse absolution to people who have not 
been to confession for a year or more, and who seem so little prepared that 
they make the impression as though they did not care much about the absolution? 


Should they not be told to go out of the confessional and return when they are 
better prepared? 


CoNnFESSARIUS. 
Answer. We can do no better than follow our Lord’s example. 


He was extremely kind and gentle and patient with sinners. God 
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generally seems to treat the wrong-doer with a great deal of patience 


and kindness, with even more lenience than those who are quite 
faithful in keeping His laws. If we may be allowed to analyze 
God’s doings, which we really have no business to do, we should 
say the reason very likely is because God understands most perfectly 
the psychology of every human being. Human science attempts to 
study the physiology of man, and the influence of the human organ- 
ism on the workings of the mind, and the many other circumstances 
of education and environment, but withal the workings of the human 
mind remain a profound mystery to us. 

The priest, however, cannot go wrong in being patient and 

kind towards all, but especially towards those who are not strong in 
their faith. It may be difficult to understand the aversion which 
some people have toward the obligation of acknowledging their sins, 
when one considers how bold they are in committing sin and how 
little secret they make of it, yea, how they tempt and lead others 
into sin, or allow themselves so easily to be induced to sin. How 
many sins are there really that are absolutely secret and of which 
no one at all knows! Nevertheless, there are many who do not will- 
ingly do as much as to acknowledge their sins to the priest to gain 
forgiveness from our Lord. The human mind, however, is beyond 
human comprehension and one must not hastily judge and condemn 
but be tolerant, “considerans teipsum, ne et tu tenteris.” These are 
beautiful words of the Holy Scriptures, teaching us to be patient 
_and merciful by considering ourselves, and placing ourselves, into 
the selfsame circumstances with the selfsame mental frailties and 
propensities under which a brother of ours labors, and then asking 
ourselves whether we should have remained free from guilt. We 
have, of course, no certainty that we should have done any better 
than our fellow man under the selfsame conditions. 

It is perfectly correct to teach the duty of preparation for con- 
fession, or for any of the graces of God, and the priest should de- 
nounce in his instructions careless preparation. However, to order 
a person out of the confessional because of lack of due preparation, 
is not prudent nor patient or kind, especially when it meant a great 
effort to the person to come at all to confession. With small chil- 
dren who just out of thoughtlessness run without any preparation 
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into the confessional, it may possibly be right to send them out, byt 
even there one does not know the consequences of such harsh treat. 
ment, and it is very likely better to tell them that they should haye 
| prepared themselves, and that for this time only the priest will help 
Li, them to make the confession. Often with a few minutes of patient 
| : and kind assistance a soul may, perhaps, be permanently won for 
Christ. Watch the trained salesman or saleswoman in business, and 
see how patient and how amiable they are with all kinds of unreason- 
able and exasperating customers, just to win them over and effect 
a sale. Should we in making gain for Christ be less prudent than 
the children of this world are in making earthly gain? 


Ir HATRED TOWARDS OuR FELLOW MEN Is Not Put Out oF Our 
HEartTs, THE LOVE oF Gop CANNOT ENTER 





if Question. What am I to do with penitents who say that they cannot forgive 
: \ the wrong done to them on account of the way in which they have been treated 
if by those to whom they had done good, whom they had loved, and who had been 
near and dear to them? What can a priest say when he knows that the injury 
ah has been outrageous, and done in such a way that no redress is possible, and 
the injured one is made a fool of, and the other boasts publicly that he has “put 
one over on him,” as the saying is? 

PERPLEXUS. 
Answer. The question of a proper disposition of the penitent is, 
i under circumstances, one of the hardest problems of the adminis- 
i tration of the Sacrament of Penance. All other difficulties may be 
ve cleared up somewhat satisfactorily by study and reflection, but the 
i question of the mental disposition of the penitent is not so easily 
Wi solved. The general principle of the teaching of Christ, our Saviour, 
a is well known, and according to that we cannot get forgiveness of 
our sins if we keep hatred in our hearts against any fellow man. 
Yea, more, the Lord goes so far as to admonish us to love and do 
good to those who hate and persecute us. It is extremely difficult 
in some cases to get the human heart to raise itself to the sublime 
hight of the God-given principle. However, God does not demand 
the impossible, and as long as the wounded and bleeding heart 
which has been outraged by the malice of another, wants to do 
God’s will and sincerely wants to forgive after the example of 
Christ, who prayed for those who mocked Him at the hour of His 
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greatest agony, the penitent is properly disposed, though he still 
feels the revolting character of a malicious deal against him, for 
we have not full control over our feelings and the wrong as such 
is hateful and deserves to be hated and detested. The only diffi- 
culty consists in distinguishing between the evil and the evil-doer, 
for when we have suffered through the malice of others, we hardly 
distinguish between the deed and the person, though there cer- 
tainly is a distinction. Also in this agitation of the mind against 
the one who has cut us to the quick, it is well to remind the peni- 
tent that the thought coming into the mind, and coming frequently, 
is but natural and is not necessarily a sign of real hatred, for I 
may the next moment say to myself, God does not want me to be 
so bitter and to wish anyone harm, and I reject these thoughts. 
That is about all that can be expected of a human being that has 
been tortured by another and whose life has perhaps been ruined 
for good. 

Theologians, when speaking of forgiveness of injuries, refer also 
to the conduct towards those who have injured us, and they gen- 
erally say that it would not show forgiveness if one was not will- 
ing to show the common signs of politeness and courtesy to an 
enemy who, for instance, salutes us as we are passing by, etc. In 
this matter much depends on the conduct of those who have done 
us wrong, for if they have not tried honestly to undo the wrong 
done, what does it mean that they salute us, is it not rather a new 
insult? Some people are so devoid of all sense of justice that un- 
less we make them realize the wrong they have done us, they will 
abuse our kindness another time at the first chance they get. Self- 
protection is a law of nature and whatever is necessary for protect- 
ing ourselves against others is not unlawful for us. Wherefore 
there can be no obligation to make friends with trouble-makers if 
experience has proved to us that it is best for us to keep certain 
people at a distance. We certainly have the right to protect our- 
selves. 

_Fr. Stanistaus Woyrwop, O.F.M. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of March 


SHORT SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By the Very Rev. Bebe JArRreEtT, O.P. 


FourtH SUNDAY IN LENT 
GivE Us Tuts Day Our DAILY BREAD 


1. Food in the eyes of our Lord is a sacred thing, because it is 
the common portion of humanity. We could easily make a list 
of the meals described for us in the Gospels, during which in some 
way or other our Lord taught some high lesson. This list would 
begin with “the beginning of miracles” and would end after the 
Last Supper, after even the bread broken at Emmaus, with that 
mysterious meal in the last chapter of St. John’s Gospel, “And 
Jesus cometh and taketh bread and giveth them, and fish in like 
manner” (John, xxi, 13). It is then of a meal that He made His 
venerable Sacrament, and a meal that He bequeathed to His fol- 
lowers as the most perfect sacrifice to be offered to God, bread 
broken and eaten, wine consumed, and in these tokens the continued 
redemption of Calvary. Of course to an age such as that, ina 
land where material civilization had not reached such a complicated 
pitch of refinement as the great cities of Italy and Egypt could 
boast, bread was naturally the staple food of the people; it was 
eaten at every meal, and at times formed almost the only substance 
of the meal, for it is remarkable that one can almost measure the 
degree of civilization in decay by its elimination of bread as the 
chief support of life. The war showed most nations how far they 
had moved from the more primitive habits of their fathers and 
taught them at the same time the large place the simple foods can 
fill in healthy life. 

2. Now it is evident that it is precisely from this point of view 
that our Lord inserts into His model prayer that petition for daily 
bread, for the more you study both that prayer and its setting, the 


more you realize how deliberately the words must have been chosen, 
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and their order arranged, how exceedingly closely every phrase in 
it was intended to be studied. Gradually the mind is, in this prayer, 
brought down from heaven to earth, from God to ourselves; and 
when in this descending scale the mind is led at last to itself, it is 
directed to ask of God “its daily bread.” “Teach us how to pray,” 
ask the perplexed Apostles, as every human being eagerly desirous 
of loving God has asked after efforts and repeated failure. “Thus 
shall you pray: Our Father. . . !’ Do you want also to know how? 
Then follow very carefully what He has to say. And this is our 
first direct request for ourselves: Give us this day our daily bread. 
Suppose we analyze this very briefly, we come at once on the two 
obvious ideas (a) sufficient it is to trouble ourselves with to-day. 
The past? “Let the dead bury their dead.” The future? “Take 
no thought for the morrow.” All we have got to ask for is just 
that which will carry us over these hours. (b) Even for to-day, 
let me ask only for what is really needed, just the simple and essen- 
tial things, the bread. You see, after all, in both these things we 
are never to forget that God has charge of us, and if the lilies are 
arrayed beyond all human ingenuity, and if human calculation can- 
not possibly allow for all the minute possessions which God’s unlim- 
ited numbering can so easily account for and remember, then we 
have never to trouble ourselves with matters beyond our immediate 
need. He alone can fully prepare for the future, since He alone 
knows what that future will bring. 

3. The natural impulse is to ask why we should at all then ask 
anything of God, for since we stand in His care He can certainly 
be depended on to give us all we need. True. He can certainly 
be depended on; but it is we rather than He who require to be 
reminded of our wants and of the fact that He alone can adequately 
supply them. For the prayer of petition is of little value unless it 
leaves us in the spirit of mind that gladly trusts God implicitly. 
We begin by making our requests that we may end by having none 
to make. For the philosophy of prayer is very certainly the steady 
conception of the Fatherhood of God. But it is we who most need 
to be reminded of it, not He: so that even when we do ask, we ask 
just for our bare needs. If we ask for those, we know that we can 
do no wrong. But of the other things, who could dare say whether 
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they would benefit us or not. God only knows. Thus we limit our 
desires, for the secret of a happy and richly developed life is to have 
few needs but many capacities. “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
And the miracle in the Gospel of this Sunday gives us the sign of 
our hope: for even if we be desolate in a wilderness, He can 
yet fill us and have more to spare. In whatever places we find 
ourselves when we set out to follow Him, we shall know that we 
shall lack never our daily bread. 


PAssION SUNDAY 


SUFFERED UNDER PonTIuS PILATE 

1. In some ways, the Gospel of to-day records the most tre- 
mendous claim put forward by our Lord, “Before Abraham was 
made, I am.” The last words must undoubtedly have recalled to 
the Jews the pronouncenient of God in the Old Testament when 
Moses asked that His name might be made kown to the Israelites: 
fam who am. God could have no name except the very essence 
of being, the quintessence of life. Here we find our Lord applying 
to Himself this incommunicable title and using it precisely to 
designate His absolute existence against time or place. So evident 
was this to the Jews that, appalled at what they considered His 
blasphemy, “They took up stones, therefore, to cast at Him.” It 
was a demand to accept Him as divine from the very people who 
had suffered so much in history because of their staunch defence of 
the unity of God. Their quarrel with Caesar had not only a politi- 
cal, but a religious, significance, for they could not offer sacrifice 
to the Emperor; so earlier, too, it was their religion which had 
caused their resistance to Babylon and Assyria. Yet now they were 
asked, so it appeared to them, to surrender this sacred belief and to 
accept a human being as divine. We having come after a long de- 
velopment of theological terminology can easily explain how this 
Unity and Trinity are not in contradiction, but try to conceive how 
it must have appeared to the Jews, how it must have seemed to 
them that they would be acting disloyally to their past, to all the 
revelations made to them by their prophets, to the repeated warn- 
ings and chastisements of God, if they were to recognize in a 
human creature the J am who am whom they feared and adored. 
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2. Further, our Lord made the difficulty even more confusing 
by asserting openly His death as part of His reason for coming 
on earth at all. Twice over in the chapter of St. John’s Gospel, 
from which to-day’s Gospel is taken (viii, 21 and 28), our Lord had 
expressly referred to this ending of His life, so clearly indeed that 
at first they thought He was going to kill Himself, but this He ex- 
plained by showing that it would be they themselves who would 
put Him to death : “When you shall have lifted up the Son of Man.” 
Surely this must have complicated the matter still more. They 
were asked to believe Him to be God, a Man added, it seemed, to 
the unity of the Godhead, a Man, too, who was soon about to die. 
Yet our Lord tells them plainly that the reason why they misunder- 
stand Him is only to be found in their own hearts, “He that is of 
God heareth the words of God. Therefore, you hear them not, be- 
cause you are not of God.” On the other hand we cannot help the 
notion that the Jews were placed in a difficult dilemma, for He was 
obviously sincere, a man of God, yet His teaching appeared to 
conflict with the venerable and divine revelation. If then this 
seems to lessen the sin of the Jews (Cf. Acts 317), it would almost 
entirely, at first sight, exonerate the crime of Pilate. The very 
paganism, however, of Pilate removes any excuse, for he had none 
of the Jewish prejudices, saw clearly and expressed openly his 
belief in Christ’s innocence, made feeble attempts to shift the re- 
sponsibility on to the shoulders of Herod or any one else, thought 
to appeal to their pity by ordering the scourging which he knew 
to be unjust, was put off even by the dreams of his wife and the 
soothsayers of his own religion, and surrendered to the mob because 
he feared to jeopardize his political career and lose his chance of 
promotion on the accusation of being no friend to Caesar, made 
by Pharisees who themselves denied the legitimacy of Caesar’s rule. 
A weak man does more harm than a real bad one. 

3. Yet our Lord obeyed the will of His Father, put Himself 
under the unjust law of men, and “whereas He was the Son of 
God, learned obedience by the things which He suffered” (Heb. 58). 
He learned obedience for (1) as St. Augustine teaches (De Trin: 
xlii) “other possible means were not lacking on God’s part, where- 
by He might deliver us”; (2) He faced sufferings from all sorts 
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of people, Jews, Gentiles, rulers and mob, friends and acquaintances, 
women and men, and sufferings in soul and body and repute, and 
sufferings in head and hands and feet and face, by touch and taste 
and smell and sight and hearing; (3) He suffered more than any 
other, particularly because He was more sensitive than any other, 
so delicately was His body fashioned by God and so wholly did 
its every part respond to pain since, uncoarsened by sin, it had 
especial refinement and tenderness. Moreover, the Beatific Vision 
which was His by right and which He could never relinquish, did 
not lessen the pain of His suffering, since it was only the higher 
portion of His soul that experienced this and it did not affect at all 
the lower portion of His soul, nor, so long as He was on earth, did 
it overflow into the body. Yet all through His sufferings He learnt 
obedience and love, for He obeyed out of love and He loved out 
of obedience: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God.” And even in 
the extreme moment of pain and loneliness he remembered the 
Fatherhood of God and was at peace. 


PatmM SUNDAY 
Was CRUCIFIED, DEAD AND BuRIED 


1. You have heard the long story of the Passion as told by St. 
Matthew, and it has been preceded by that ceremony of the Palms 
whence to-day takes its name, and your imagination has conjured 
up the procession, the eager children, the branches stripped from 
the trees, the long carpet of strewn garments, the echoing cries of 
welcome. Then follows just a pause in the life of God-made-Man, 
then the Last Supper, which is the First Mass, then the tragedy of 
the Garden, the watches of the Passion, the desolate death, the 
tomb. So beautiful is it as a mere story, so perfect a drama of 
friendship marred and re-fashioned, that people may easily mistake 
it for mere story or drama, and thus miss the historic note of 
reality upon which is reared the fabric of faith, for it is of faith 
that the death of Christ was a real death, as sad, as unlovely as 
death must always be, as unpleasing, as squalid, as degrading as 
failure inevitably appears. 

2. He died on a Cross because it was from a tree that our woe 
began: “He suffered upon a high rood and not under a roof that the 
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wide air of earth might be cleansed” (S. Chrysostom, On the 
Cross, Bk. 1, p. 2). And His death was chosen by Him that He 
might show us our need of life and give the uttermost proof of His 
great love. But this death did not imply that during its days in the 
tomb the Body was separated from the Godhead, for that union 
of the human nature and the divine person achieved at the moment 


of the Incarnation was beyond the possibility of severance, for “the 
gifts and calling of God are without repentance.” Equally, too, 


was the Soul of Christ united to the Godhead even while It so- 
journed through the forecourts of Hell, for the same reason, viz., 
that this union was an assumption of human nature to the Divinity 
and could not be broken. But none the less the death on Calvary, 
though it could not break the hypostatic union, was a real death, 
so that on the one hand we confess that neither soul nor body was 
separated from the Word, and on the other that they were separated 
from each other. Yet this separation must not be taken to imply 
that our Lord’s body suffered corruption, at least in the ordinary 
sense of the expression in English; still, because the word is some- 
times used rather differently, it will be apposite to quote a famous 
passage from the treatise of St. John Damascene on the Orthodox 
Faith: “The term ‘corruption’ denotes two things: in one way it is 
the separation of the soul from the body and other things of the 
sort; in another way the complete dissolving into elements. Conse- 
quently, it is impious to say with Julian and Gaian that the Lord’s 
body was incorruptible after the first manner of corruption before 
the resurrection: because Christ’s body would not be consubstantial 
with us, nor truly dead, nor would we have been saved in very 
truth. But in the second way Christ’s body was incorrupt.” For 
it is the constant tradition of the faithful that the saying of the 
Psalmist was fulfilled in our Lord, “Nor wilt Thou suffer Thy holy 
one to see corruption” (Ps. xv, 10), and the reason for this springs 
from the facts that our Lord died willingly, and died from suffer- 
ings inflicted from without and not from sickness brought on from 
within. He took on Himself the weakness of human nature, but 
not any inherent illness or disease. His was a perfect body and did 
not fail at his full manhood nor suffer corruption. 
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3. But, of course, it is above all His death itself, and the preceding 
Passion, which on this the first day of the Holy Week stir our love 
and our gratitude. We see in these following days the atonement 
made complete, for we conceive of God held off from the human 
race by the cloud of sin arising from earth which did not prevent 
Him from loving us, but in some way prevented that love from effi- 
caciously affecting us. Then the Incarnation was brought about 
by the power, wisdom, and love of God, in order to atone for these 
sins of the world, for the life of Christ stands indeed as an example 
to be followed, but His death as a redemption to be adored; He re- 
deemed us since by suffering out of love He gave God more than 
man’s iniquities took away, because (a) of the immensity of His 
love, (b) of the dignity of the life offered, (c) of greatness of His 
suffering. We have indeed here a mystery, the depths of which we 
can never sound; we can only state this redemption in human, and, 
therefore, inadequate terms. But we must have some idea of our- 
selves at enmity with God; then reconciled by the love of Christ by 
means of which we were made one with Him; and this at-one-ment 
was effected by the Passion and death which expressed both, to the 
Father the new-born love of man, and to man the eternal love of 
God. For the Apostles Palm Sunday was a gleam that was put out, 
the failure to make use of a triumph; for us it is the pulling aside 
of the curtains whence will come the drama of death, the triumph 
achieved by way of failure. 


EASTER SUNDAY 


He DeEscENDED INTo HELL 


1. After the week of darkness and gloom, with the sombre cere- 
monies traditional in the Church, the Candle of Holy Saturday, 
blest and lit, shed a light and brightness that were dramatic. And 
now to-day, we find ourselves in the midst of alleluias, with the 
firm thought of Christ risen to die no more, and of the note of hope- 
fulness which such truth brings, for to St. Paul, as to all Christians, 
the resurrection of our Lord is the witness to us of our own resur- 
rection, both literal and figurative. His resurrection is the effective 
cause of ours, and the model of it, but the meritorious cause is His 
death, and divine justice is the primary efficient cause. It is true 
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that earlier than He, at the hour of darkness, the tremor of earth 
at His death woke the dead from their tombs and set them walking 
down the streets of Jerusalem; but these rose only to lie down in 
quiet again in their graves, whereas He rose to immortality. The 
women might come with their spices to anoint the Body of the 
dead Master, they might creep out at the earliest dawn when the 
Sabbath was done and venture before the sun was risen to see His 
grave, questioning amongst themselves as to how the stone was 
to be rolled back; but they found no sign of death. Angels they 
saw, and the flutter of white garments, and they heard the voices 
that bade them announce the Resurrection and fix the meeting place 
of our Lord and His body of disciples in Galilee. 

2. But before He had risen He had been for part of three days 
“numbered among the dead,” He had “descended into Hell.” To 
understand what the Catholic Church intends by these words, we 
have to realize that before the triumph of failure on Calvary, the 
human race was barred out from the enjoyment of God in Heaven. 
The sins of the world needed redemption, and no human being was 
able to atone even for His own sins. God alone could sufficiently 
satisfy for offences levelled at God. Hence came the need for a 
redeemer who should be God; yet not God only but man as well, 
since love so drove Him; man that He might suffer, God that His 
sufferings might have infinite avail. But this redemption was not 
effected immediately after the fall (though already then this divine 
remedy was prophecied and promised). For many centuries, the 
turning of innumerable ages, Divine wisdom waited, till “the ful- 
ness of time was come and God sent His Son.’’ During all that 
vast stretch of time, though Christ had not yet actually come, the 
foreseen merits of His death merited for the children of men many 
graces as it was to merit more near to His own birth the Immaculate 
Conception of His mother. From the beginning those merits were 
available, and in virtue of them He enlightened every man who came 
into the world. There were countless men, women, and children, 
who, despite their failures, yet by divine grace had held steadily to 
the love and service of God in the fashion their conscience showed 
them. There must have been some who by martyrdom (like more 
than one of the prophets), or by sheer love (like Abraham or Moses 
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“the friend of God”), achieved the reward of their whole-hearted 
devotion; others, too, who, not so fully deserving, were expiating 
or had expiated in Purgatory the temporal debt that remained at- 
tached to their forgiven sins, yet all these, those who had escaped 
or had passed through Purgatory, and those remaining in 
Purgatory, were unable to reach the final attainment of their reward 
until the gates of Heaven were to be opened by the redemption of 
mankind. It was not fitting that others, of ransomed humanity, 
should enter into the joy of God before their Redeemer. He was 
“the first born of the dead.” 

3. Hence Christ, after the moment of His death, when the devil 
was overthrown and his captives set free, went down into Limbo 
to announce the glad tidings of their deliverance to such as were 
waiting there. In Limbo (the name is of no importance) were the 
souls of the just detained whose advancement was held up by 
original sin. These He delivered, not by any local passing through 
Limbo (for it was His soul and not His body that “descended”), 
but by the widening effects of His divine power. But we do not 
presume to suppose that He led away out of Purgatory all those 
detained there, for His Passion had no greater efficacy then than 
it has now. By the descent, therefore, into Hell, we do not mean 
Hell in the ordinary sense of the word, for there is “no fellowship 
of light with darkness” (2 Cor., vi, 64). We do mean that from 
His death to His resurrection His soul remained wherever those 
souls were gathered who had escaped Purgatory by the heroism of 
their love or who had been cleansed by Purgatory and were ready 
for Heaven. though the gates were not yet opened, nor could be, 
till the King of Glory should Himself first enter in. 

The effects of the Passion which are applied to living souls by 
the sacraments were applied to the dead by His descent among 
them. 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


The Public Life and the Hidden Life 
By the Rev. J. P. RepMonpD 


“Jesus, therefore, when He knew that they would come to take Him by force 
and make Him king, fled again into the mountain, Himself alone.” 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Introduction—The concluding verse of the Gospel draws our 
attention to a side of our Saviour’s earthly career which is often overlooked. 

2. Circumstances of text recalled; the miracle of the feeding of the five 
roused ; the enthusiasm of the multitude and of the Apostles. Jesus hides 

imself. 

3. Two sides to our Lord’s career: the Public Life and the Hidden Life. 
The one active and open, the other silent and solitary. 

4. The Hidden Life from Bethlehem to Calvary. Jesus always withdrew 
before or after a great event: examples. 

5. The Church is the mystical Body of Christ and lives His life. The 
Church has her Public Life and her Hidden Life: examples. 

6. The individual Christian must have his hidden life as well as his public 
life. Types of Catholics who neglect the hidden life, or give too much atten- 
tion to the public life. 

7. General conclusion. 


In a few words, in a flash of light as it were, the concluding verse 
of to-day’s Gospel reveals to us an aspect of our Divine Saviour’s 
career which is too often overlooked. It calls our attention to that 


part of His life which was spent in retirement and solitude, hidden 
away from the public gaze. 

“Jesus therefore when He knew that they would come to take 
Him by force and make Him king, fled again into the mountain 
Himself alone.” 


He had just worked one of His most astounding miracles, the 
feeding of the five thousand with a few loaves and fishes. Never 
had the like been heard of; the people were raised to such a pitch’ 
of enthusiasm that they would have forced Him to be their king. 
To the Apostles it must have seemed that now at last the hour of 
His triumph and theirs had arrived. They, too, had visions of an 
earthly kingdom. Now, thought they, He would lead them to the 
Holy City in a royal procession. There He would proclaim Himself 
to the whole world as the King of Israel, the long-expected Messiah. 
They, His chosen twelve, would be the princes of the royal house. 
But Jesus sends them away in the boat, disperses the crowds, and 
then flees into the solitude of the mountain to spend the night in 


prayer and silence. 
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There were, in fact, two sides to our Lord’s earthly career; we 
distinguish them as the public life and the hidden life. The one 
was a life of hard work and activity, in full view of the world, a 
life of preaching the Kingdom of God, a life of much journeying, 
of healing the sick, of raising the dead to life, of training the 
Apostles. The other was a life of solitude and silence, of prayer 
and meditation, a life of obscurity. The four Gospels are devoted 
for the most part to giving us an account of the events of the 
public life; yet almost in every chapter we get glimpses of the 
hidden life. And those glimpses are such as to give us the impres- 
sion that the success of the public life depended to a vast extent upon 
those years and hours of solitude. 

The hidden life began with the stable at Bethlehem. He is born 
in obscurity; He receives his first visitors, the shepherds and the 
wise men, in silence. Then follows that long period of silence, 
broken only once when He was twelve years old, spent in the com- 
pany of Joseph and Mary, in the hidden home at Nazareth. And 
when the time comes for Him to present Himself to the world, He 
begins by retiring to the desert to give Himself to solitary prayer 
and fasting for forty days and forty nights. All through the active 
period He preserves the habit of the quiet home at Nazareth, the 
habit of withdrawing into prayerful solitude. He was accustomed 
to do so before or after any great event. Saint Luke tells us that 
before choosing the twelve He spent the night “in the prayer of 
God.” 

He frequently invited the Apostles to come with Him into a 
desert place. After the great event of to-day’s Gospel He flees 
into the mountain, Himself alone. The multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes was but the foreshadowing of another great event, the in- 
stitution of the Holy Eucharist. And is not the Sacramental Pres- 
ence the very symbol of Christ’s solitary, hidden life? After the 
Last Supper He separated Himself from the company of the 
Apostles and retired to a secluded spot in the Garden of Olives. 
That was His last solitary vigil; it was also the eve of the last great 
public event of His life, the eve of His awful Passion. The public 
life of our Lord is indeed short when compared with the hidden life 
of silence and solitude. 
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Now the Church is the mystical Body of Christ. Jesus Christ, 
the living, risen Saviour, dwells within His Church. He has prom- 
ised that He would be with the Church until the end of time. 
Christ is the vine, the members of His Church are the branches. 
Christ is the head, the Church is the Body. The vine and the 
branches, the Head and the Body, share the same life. The Church 
lives over again, reproduces, as it were, the earthly life of Christ. 
The Church has her public life and her hidden life. The public 
life of the Church is exemplified in the splendor of the Papacy, in 
the grandeur of the liturgy, in the active life of her clergy engaged 
in the work of teaching and preaching the Gospel, in all that pomp 
and display and energy which is presented to the world. Yet be- 
hind it all is another life, a hidden, spiritual life. The hidden life 
is represented by those heroic men and women who retire from the 
world to give themselves up to prayer and fasting in the solitude of 
convents and monasteries. The world can appreciate the public 
life of the Church even though it may not agree with it. The world 
admires the genius and organization of the Church and envies her 
successes. But the world has no patience with the hidden, solitary 
life. To the worldly-minded the contemplative life is folly. And 
yet there can be no doubt that the public success of the Church is 
due in great measure to the prayers and mortifications of those who 
live the hidden life. There is an old story of a great preacher 
whose burning eloquence drew such vast crowds that the cathedrals 
were filled whenever he preached. One day when he returned to his 
room after one of his most brilliant discourses, a discourse which 
had stirred his hearers to the very depths of their souls, it was 
revealed to him that he would have had but small success had it not 
been for the prayers of a poor, ignorant old lay-brother who had 
listened in hiding behind the sacristy door. 

Now, as with the life of the Church, so must it be with the life 
of the ordinary Catholic. The individual Christian must model his 
life on the life of the Master; he must in fact, according to his 
circumstances, strive to reproduce in himself the life of Christ. 
The Christian must have his hidden life as well as his public life. 
From one point of view we can regard the public life of the Catholic 
as that religious life which he must live openly, in the sight of all. 
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This life is made up of attending the services of the Church, of 
observing her commandments and practices, of taking interest in 
her affairs. We sometimes find a type of Catholic who to all appear- 
ances is careful enough in these matters. And yet, to our sorrow 
and disappointment, that same type of Catholic will sometimes give 
up the faith without any kind of warning, and seemingly without 
compunction. With a man the reason is usually a business advan- 
tage to be gained by some such means as becoming a Freemason; 
with a woman it is most often a question of a marriage, good from 
a worldly point of view, with one who is not a Catholic. The 
trouble with them is that they have lived the public life, but have 
had little or none of the hidden life. They have lived too much upon 
the external observances; they have found the services of the 
Church attractive and interesting; from habits of childhood they 
have obeyed her laws and customs. But they have not realized that 
all these things are just the means to an end; the end is interior 
union with the Divine Master. They have not used the services 
of the Church as stimulants to personal love of Jesus; they have 
neglected the hidden life. 

There are also Catholics who are ever ready to defend the Church 
against her aggressors; like Peter they rush to the sword. They 
will attack any one who dares to raise his voice against the Church 
or her priests and nuns; they revel in religious argument. But 
they are not so enthusiastic about attending Mass, nor as earnest 
in saying their prayers, nor do they give very good example in their 
lives. Theirs is a public life of a sort, but they do no good because 
there is none of the all-important hidden life. 

Finally there is the Catholic who goes in for another kind of 
public life, who takes active part in the politics of his town or coun- 
try with a view to protecting Catholic interests or asserting Catholic 
principles. This is public life in the more common meaning of the 
term. It is indeed only right that Catholic men and women, if they 
have the necessary qualifications, should take part in public affairs. 
Every Catholic should be a good citizen and a good patriot. He 
should desire to see his town or country governed in the best possi- 
ble way, according to the laws of God and the teaching of God made 
Man. He should be ready to fight against injustice and oppression. 
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The Catholic who is called to this kind of public life, a life of many 
dangers, must bring home to himself that for him more perhaps than 
for any one else the hidden life is of the highest importance. Un- 
less he has a hidden life, a life of spirituality and prayer, a life 
which centres around the hidden Presence of Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament, his public life will be of little use to the cause of religion, 
and he will fall a prey to its peculiar temptations. 

This then is the great lesson which we must all draw from the 
concluding verse of to-day’s Gospel, the lesson of the Hidden Life. 
Our Divine Master’s public life was a life of hard work and mani- 
fold activity, a life lived in the full light of the world, but behind 
it all was the solitary, hidden life of prayer, the life of retirement 
in the desert or on the mountain. If we are going to be worthy of 
His name, we, too, must have a hidden life. “Jesus therefore when 
He knew that they would come to take Him by force and make 
Him King, fled again into the mountain himself alone.” 


PASSION SUNDAY 


The Meaning of Suffering 
By the Rev. J. B. CULEMANS 


“Therefore he is the mediator of the New Testament that by means of his 
death they that are called may receive the promise of eternal inheritance in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.”—Epistle of the Day. 


SYNOPSIS.—Passion Sunday invites us to meditate on the mystery of Christ's 
suffering. This mystery also gives us the only satisfactory explanation of 
man’s manifold sufferings on earth. 

1. Christ’s passion was a stumbling block to Jew and Gentile. So are 
man’s sufferings to the unbelieving mind. To understand them, we must 
realize that man’s sufferings are not necessarily and always a punishment 
for personal sins, as is proven by: the words of Christ; the example of inno- 
oa ne the example of the Blessed Virgin; the example of our Lord 

imself. . 

_ 2. Hence, man must suffer because: Christ has suffered; suffering in itself 
ts holy; suffering alone brings lasting happiness. 

onclusion—These days should be devoted to earnest reflection on this 
subject, and to fervent prayer before the crucifix for closer union with’ 
Christ through patience and forbearance in sickness and misfortune. 


The Passion of Christ brings us face to face with the mys- 
tery of man’s redemption. It was a scandal to the Jew and a stum- 
bling block to the Gentile that a God should redeem his creatures by 
dying on a cross of shame. So, through the ages have man’s own 
sufferings been a stumbling block to all who are deprived of faith 
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in Christ. Nay, the manifold and sometimes crushing evils that 
beset us on all sides, find no explanation except in the Passion of 
our Saviour. And perhaps no other season of the year lends itself 
so well to a meditation on this all-important doctrine, so closely 
bound up with our daily life, as this Passion Sunday. I pray the 
Holy Ghost that He may enlighten our minds to grasp this teaching 
in all its fulness and in all its beauty, and to strengthen us so that 
it may bear fruit in our conduct. 

I. Suffering, sickness and death are man’s lot in this vale of tears, 
The Gospels present us with a long series of the lame, the deaf and 
the blind, brought to our divine Lord for comfort or cure. The 
daily life of each and all of us is an incessant struggle against evils 
present or impending. Man instinctively rebels against all this suf- 
fering within him and without. And, indeed, he was not made to 
suffer. God created him in the enjoyment of perfect. happiness. 
He lost it through his own transgression. But the memory of it 
and the longing for it always stay with him. And we know we 
shall not possess it again until this mortal life has run its appointed 
course and we have earned eternal bliss by our own exertions. 

The heretic and the infidel would accuse the infinitely good and 
all-merciful Creator as the author of all the evils that encompass 
us. They rail and complain against the dispensations of His Provi- 
dence. They would have it that he has no care of His creatures, 
who are at the mercy of blind powers, driven hither and thither 
to no purpose and to no end. Their insensate doubt leads to black 
despair. God’s loving-kindness for us His children is so abundantly 
attested by His revealed word and by the experience of the ages, 
that it cannot for a moment be called into question. 

For, just as man himself was the cause of his own original fall, 
so he is the author of many of the sufferings and evils that burden 
him and weigh on him so heavily. Now they are due to the reckless 
indulging of his appetites and passions, bringing sickness in their 
wake. Again they are due to his rashness or his carelessness, that 
lay him prostrate for a time, or even for life. Disease and misfor- 
tune are often a just retribution for our offences against God, His 
divine and natural laws. And at the same time they are a salutary 
warning for the future, pointing out to us the dangers to be avoided. 
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But it is equally true that sickness and suffering are not always 
punishment for wrong-doing and sin. Such a doctrine would as 
surely lead to despair as does that of the atheist. Our divine Lord 
teaches us differently. One day, passing along the road, He saw a 
man who was blind from his birth. 

It was a terrible affliction. His disciples, noticing no doubt that 
the Master looked with a compassionate eye upon the poor creature, 
asked Him: “Rabbi, who hath sinned, this man or his parents, that 
he should be born blind?” And Jesus answered: “Neither hath this 
man sinned nor his parents, but that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him.”’ These words of our Lord are emphatic 
and clear. And they are borne out by experience. 

Perhaps you have stood at the bedside of a child, whose young life 
is slowly ebbing away. There it lays, pitiful to behold, its little body 
racked by a burning fever, its face haggard and drawn by intense 
pain. Yet its baptismal innocence has never been marred by any 
deliberate sin. 

Again, you have met men and women, God-fearing and faithful. 
They have always led an unostentatious, exemplary life. Perhaps 
never in the course of a long existence have they committed any 
mortal offence. Yet ill luck seems to pursue them most doggedly. 
Sickness lays low their children, or death snatches them away most 
unexpectedly, and in quick succession. It would be a refinement 
of cruelty to say that they have deserved all this as a punishment 
for their misdeeds. 

Then there is the example of our Lady, the all-holy virgin, whose 
immaculate soul was never stained by the slightest sin. Yet her 
whole life is an unbroken series of sufferings, from the abject pov- 
erty of Bethlehem, through the hardships of the sudden flight into 
Egypt, to the agony that wrung her soul at the foot of the cross. 
In all truth the Church styles her the Queen of Martyrs. For no 
other human being will ever be called upon to undergo the pain 
and the anguish that fell to her lot. 

And lastly there is our Blessed Redeemer Himself, the spotless 
Lamb of God, suffering his whole life long, from the manger to the 
cross, persecuted, rebuffed, scorned, bleeding at the pillar, dying on 
the tree of Calvary. There was no iniquity found in Him. Yet these 
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last days of Lent are set apart for us to meditate on His unparalleled 
sufferings, on the torments inflicted upon Him by a wicked, unbe 
lieving mob of relentless enemies. St. Paul explains it all by telling 
us that He suffered as the mediator of the New Testament, that we 
might be set free from sin and transgression, and receive the promise 
of eternal inheritance. 

II. Indeed, the Passion of Christ was the divinely chosen means 
to expiate our transgressions. It is also the final explanation of all 
our sufferings. He teaches us what paganism never knew, and, 
knowing, despised: that suffering in itself is holy, that suffering 
in itself is meritorious unto eternal life. True followers of Christ 
must tread in His footsteps. As He walked the road to Calvary, we 
must walk it after Him. By suffering we become united to Him, 
By suffering we are made like unto Him. 

Pitiful, indeed, is the lot of the unbeliever, in the grip of evils he - 
cannot avoid, of sufferings he cannot escape. To him they have 
no meaning. They are an unbearable burden, a fearful riddle with- 
out any explanation. He cannot see why he should be the victim 
of so many untoward happenings, that bear down upon him with 
terrible force, that distract his mind and not seldom drive him to 
despair, even to suicide. When natural courage fails him, and 
supernatural help is not sought in prayer, he determines upon escape 
through self-inflicted death. And the last state of this unfortunate 
is truly worse than the first. For beyond the grave he meets his 
Judge to give an account of his rash deed. 

On the other hand, consider the position of the Christian with 
the crucifix constantly before his eyes. The crucifix teaches him 
how the Redeemer expiated the misdeeds of a sinful world by His 
sufferings. And it teaches him that he also must suffer for his own 
sins and for the sins of others. For him suffering acquires a mean- 
ing and a purpose. He is no longer the plaything of blind fate and 
circumstances. He becomes as it were another Christ, bearing in his 
body the marks of his Saviour. He looks up to Him and feels com- 
forted. In an agony of grief he pours out his soul before Him and 
is strengthened. He is ready again to take up the burden of life 
under which he had well-nigh fainted from utter weariness. A 
mother at the loss of a child, a husband at the loss of a dearly-loved 
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wife, find help and hope at the foot of the crucifix, when words of 
human consolation are wanting or grate harshly on a bleeding heart. 

In public hospitals, or possibly in your own home, you have seen 
incurables or perhaps taken care of them. For years they have been 
bed-ridden, unable to move, unable to do anything useful, a burden 
to themselves and to all around them. No one holds out a prospect 
of recovery or even of an early deliverance through a merciful 
death. Hopeless as is their situation, it might well inspire them 
with gloomy forebodings, and fill them with dejection. Yet how 
often they are found to be cheerful, contented, uncomplaining, ra- 
diating joy and happiness all around them. People wonder and do 
not understand. They are surprised at the unfailing patience, the 
quiet humor, the strength to-endure. 

Such as these have learned the lesson the crucifix teaches. They 
have understood, and they cherish in their innermost soul, the ex- 
ample of the Saviour. They are not anxiously inquiring after the 
why and wherefore: for them there is no longer a mystery of suf- 
fering. Their peaceful features speak only of calm resignation, of 
perfect humble submission, of close union with their suffering Lord. 
Thus lived the saints who begged Christ for more and greater suf- 
ferings that they might be fashioned entirely in His likeness. 

Men in the world around us to-day are filled with an in- 
sensate hankering after happiness, an unchecked desire to heigthen 
and multiply pleasant sensations. They shrink with horror from all 
effort, pain and trouble. They seek for a level land of painlessness, 
through which runs a shallow brook of sensuous pleasure. And 
they are doomed to disappointment. They gratify their fleeting 
wishes, but they do not satisfy their deepest longings. True joy 
comes only through suffering, through the bearing - our cross, 
patiently and perseveringly. 

May we enter upon Passion week with this new understanding 
of its meaning. We may kick against the goad. We may instinc- 
tively recoil from the sting of pain. It avails us not. But lovingly 
to lay our heavy burden of misfortunes at the foot of the crucifix, 
to beseech the meek and lowly Christ for patience and for strength, 
that will avail us to lighten our grief, and merit the promise of 
eternal inheritance in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
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PALM SUNDAY 


Jewish Fickleness and Ours 
By the Rev. WiILL1AM ByrNE 


“Hosanna to the Son of David.”—Matth., xxi, 9. 
“Let Him be crucified.’”—Matth., xxvii, 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. A sad example of fickleness is found in conduct of Jews who 
gave Christ a triumph on Sunday and crucified Him the following Friday, 

2. Vacillation was not a rare fault among the chosen people: it appears re- 
peatedly in their history—(a) during their sojourn in the desert; (b) under 
the judges and kings; (c) in time of Christ. 

3. This weakness is not peculiar to Jews. We all manifest it in some de- 
gree: (a) in our daily lives; (b) in Sacrament of Penance; (c) in sickness. 

4. Inconstancy is an inherent weakness of our nature; but it is a weakness 
which we can and should overcome. Witness resolute character of John 
the Baptist. 


5. We should be unwavering in following Christ. 


It was the week of the Passover and Jerusalem was filled with 
pilgrim-guests. They had come up to celebrate the great festival; 
but this was not the only purpose of their visit. For many the de- 
sire to see “the prophet” was an equally impelling motive. For 
well nigh three years they had heard of this Man who spoke as never 
man spoke and who performed such wondrous deeds in Israel; and 
their hearts burned within them to see Him. Scarcely had they 
entered the city when they received news of a new and astounding 
miracle—in the little hamlet of Bethany, just outside the city, He 
had raised one Lazarus from the grave. He was now reported 
on His way into the city. But their impatience could no longer be 
restrained; they must go forth to meet Him. 


When they came upon the Saviour advancing along the road 
which leads over the Mount of Olives into Jerusalem, their joy 
knew no bounds. Cutting boughs from the trees, they strewed them 
in His path; they waved palm-branches before Him; and, raising 
their voices in exclamations of rapturous delight, they gave a truly 
royal welcome to Israel’s King. 


The spirit of enthusiasm was quickly caught up by those who had 
accompanied Jesus from Bethany. They put their best garments 
on the colt that had been brought for His entry into the city ; tearing 
branches from the trees, they spread them together with their cloaks 
on the road; and, as the procession moved forward, they joined 
with those who had come out from the city in heart-stirring cries 
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of praise and exaltation: “Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed 
is He that cometh in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the highest” 
(Matth., xxi, 9). 

Five days later Jerusalem witnessed another procession. The 
participants were much the same as on the preceding Sunday—the 
Jewish people and their King. But the purpose of this latter demon- 
stration was vastly different. As the crowd moved along, one heard 
not acclamations of love and praise, but rather wild cries of hate 
and derision—‘‘Let Him be crucified!” 

“Hosanna to the Son of David” —“Let Him be crucified!’ Search 
the pages of Holy Writ through and through and you will nowhere 
find two passages which portray so graphically and, at the same 
time, so poignantly the fickleness of the Jewish people. 

Instability was not a casual failing of the Jews: it was a char- 
acteristic defect which showed itself repeatedly in their dealings with 
God. The history of Israel is but one long record of fitful cleavings 
to God, interspersed with repeated lapses into infidelity and sin. 

We find this waywardness most strikingly evidenced during their 
sojourn in the desert, as if their moral conduct took point from their 
physical wanderings. No sooner had they been freed from the op- 
pressive yoke of the Pharaos than they commenced to sigh for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. They praised God for His great benefactions; - 
and then uttered words of blasphemy because they were temporarily 
deprived of water. Moses leaves them at the foot of Mt. Sinai, 
faithful worshippers of the great Jehovah, only to find them on his 
return kneeling in adoration before a golden calf. 

Throughout their later history we find this same inconstancy of 
spirit. Now they join in the idolatry of the surrounding nations; 
then they return to God in sackcloth and ashes. They call on the 
prophets to intercede for them; and later put them to the sword. 
In their zeal for the worship of God they purify the Temple; and 
presently they throw down the altars. Such is the history of those 
people whom God had chosen to be peculiarly His own. 

When Christ came among them He suffered much from the in- 
constancy of their devotion. John Baptist came neither eating nor 
drinking; and they said he had a devil. The Son of Man came eat- 
ing and drinking; and they said: “Behold a man that is a glutton 
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and a wine drinker” (Matth., xi, 18-19). Now they would cast the 
Saviour over a precipice; and presently they would make Him king, 
One day they follow Him into the desert without food or rest; and 
later they pick up stones to throw at Him. 


Do you stand in amazement at the fickleness of a people so singu- 
larly blessed by God? Do you burn with indignation at the thought 
of such unsteadiness in the way of loyalty to their greatest Bene- 
factor? Examine your own life, and you will, perhaps, find even 
greater reason for resentment. When have you spent a month, or 
even a week, in strict adherence to the resolutions which you made at 
its beginning? How stands the history of your daily dealings with 
God? Is it not a record of loyalty in words followed by shameless 
infidelity in deeds? 


Review but briefly your relations with God in the Sacrament of 
Penance, especially with respect of your predominant sin. Every 
one of us has some predominant fault, some weakness that displays 
itself continually in our lives. With the chosen people it was idol- 


atry. With us it may be anger; it may be avarice or inattention 
to prayer. Every time we approach the tribunal of penance we 
make this sin a matter of confession; yet, no sooner do we leave 
God’s holy presence than we weakly yield to the same evil propen- 
sity. This sham of fidelity we have continued for months, perhaps 
for years, so that at times we ask ourselves, or, at least, we ought 
to ask ourselves, if we are approaching this sacrament with the 
proper dispositions. What a mockery of steadfastness is this in 
the service of God! 


Very frequently we witness this same fickleness in the case of 
those who have been visited by a severe illness. There is nothing 
which awakens us to the sinfulness of our lives more quickly or 
more effectively than a prostrating sickness. While we are well 
and able to enjoy the pleasures of this life, the appeal of the life to 
come is apt to be very feeble. God seems very far off: His rewards 
are intangible, His punishments uncertain. We continue day after 
day in some sinful course without experiencing much compunction. 
The accusations of conscience are stifled—partly by the distractions 
of the world, partly by our own conscious efforts, lest we should be 
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interrupted in our seekings after pleasure. “Let us live in the pres- 
ent,” we foolishly say; “the future we shall care for in due time.” 

But, when sickness overtakes us, when some racking ailment lays 
us low, we are wont to readjust our philosophy of life. As the 
things of time gradually recede from our grasp and the issues of 
eternity approach, as the siren voices of the world become less audi- 
ble and our outraged conscience begins to assert itself—then, unless 
our hearts have become hardened against all appeal from on high, 
we realize the emptiness, the vanity, the folly of our lives. 
“Father,” we cry, “I have sinned against heaven and before 
thee; I am not worthy to be called Thy son. I repent of the sins 
which I have committed: I regret that I have outraged Thee. If 
Thou wilt give me health and strength once more, I will forsake 
this life of sin and follow faithfully in the path of Thy holy law.” 
God hears our prayers. He heals our infirmity; and, addressing 
us in the words once spoken at Bethsaida, He says: “Go, and sin 
no more.” 

Going out in the full flush of restored health, we soon forget our 
protestations of fidelity. We frequent the same old haunts of sin; 
we pick up with the same evil companions; we give way to the same 
uncontrolled passions: and our latter state is made worse than the 
first. Can you imagine any species of fickleness more contempt- 
ible than this! 

When everything, therefore, has been said, this should be our 
last conclusion: that inconstancy is a distinguishing mark, not of 
the Jewish race alone, but of the human race. It is but one of the 
many doleful results of that primal sin which has left all of us weak 
of will, wavering in our devotion to God. Practically speaking, 
this failing is as universal as the nature which we inherit. 

But, if fickleness is a characteristic, it is not by any means a 
necessity, of our moral make-up. It is a failing which we can and 
should overcome. There have been men who were resolute of 
character. 

Of such we have a classic example in John Baptist. No one 
ever received a higher tribute of praise than this man of the desert: 
“Among those born of women,” declared Christ, “there is not a 
greater prophet than John Baptist” (Luke, vii, 28). What was the 
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ground for this surpassing encomium? Was it John’s humility or 
fearlessness or mortification that merited such commendation? No, 
it was due to the fact that he was not a fickle character, that he was 
not “a reed shaken with the wind” (Matth., xi, 7). 

We should learn, then, not only from the awful example of Jew- 
ish perfidy commemorated during this great week, but from our 
own numerous infidelities as well, to be unwavering in the service 
of God. If we serve Him only when it suits our own selfish pur- 
poses to do so, we deserve no great reward: even the unbelieving 
do this. It is only by clinging to Him throughout the night if suf- 
fering and adversity as well as in the day of happiness and pros- 
perity that we prove ourselves loyal and devoted servants. The path 
of true service leads over Calvary to Tabor. Christ has gone ahead 
pointing out the way: it is ours to carry on. It may mean much 
pain and suffering and sorrow; it may bring us, as it brought Christ, 
even to death. But, out of this death there must come life; these 
sufferings must be followed by a glorious resurrection. 


EASTER SUNDAY 


The Resurrection of Christ 
By the Rev. Joun B. Britt, S.T.L. 


“nis is the day which the Lord hath made, let us rejoice and be glad therein.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The greatness of this feast, because the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ completes the sacrifice of atonement and restores mankind to 
the friendship of God. 

1. The Resurrection, predicted by Our Divine Saviour, was a triumph over 
death and the confirmation of His divine Mission. 

2. The Resurrection is the foundation of our faith, because it teaches the 
resurrection of our own bodies and our future destiny. 

3. Our future destiny depends on our spiritual resurrection now from a 
life of sin to a continued life of purity and holiness. 

Conclusion—Our union with Our Risen Saviour now means our union 
with Him forever in heaven. 


Holy Mother Church celebrates to-day the greatest of all her 
feast-days. For the anniversary of that first Easter recalls to mind 
that great historical fact of the triumph of Our Divine Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, over the powers of death, and the completion of the 
mystery of our salvation and redemption. In the fullness of time 
the Second Person of the Most Adorable Trinity became man by 
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assuming human nature, in fulfilment of the promise made cen- 
turies ago, when sin first entered into the world, that God would 
have mercy on mankind and send the Messiah, who would make 
adequate satisfaction for man’s fall from grace. The sacred Pas- 
sion and death of Our Blessed Redeemer were the sublime sacri- 
fice of atonement and satisfaction offered by the God-man to the 
offended majesty of our heavenly Father. And through that sacri- 
fice of infinite love, man’s ingratitude to God finds the means of 
forgiveness. But after that death of anguish and sorrow came the 
dawning of a glorious day when Christ in triumph overcame death 
by His Resurrection and restored to man the privileges of time and 
eternity that were lost by sin. The joy and gladness that were 
aroused by this great event in the hearts of the Blessed Mother, the 
Apostles, and those who were associated with Our Divine Saviour 
in life, have not died away because of the unbelief and religious in- 
difference that hold place in the world; but have continued to dispel 
the dark clouds of unhappiness throughout all the centuries down 
to our own day. Truly may it be said: “This is the day which the 
Lord hath made; let us rejoice and be glad therein.” 

1. Buta few days ago we were the witnesses of the last tragic 
scenes in the sorrowful life of Our Divine Saviour. All nature 
seemed to be in revolt. Those who were closest to Him in brighter 
days, when the multitudes crowded about Him to hear the word of 
God or to obtain release from suffering through His miraculous 
power, considered it no wrong to desert Him in the moment of sor- 
row and danger. His heart was overwhelmed with sorrow when 
the ingratitude and sinfulness of man weighed heavily upon Him. 
On Calvary’s Mount the rough wooden cross was raised—the sign 
of ignominy and shame—and on it hung the bruised and disfigured 
body of the Author of life, the Lord and Master of the world, 
whom the people had rejected and condemned to death. “He 
humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross” (Philippians, ii, 8). Darkness rested upon the earth. 
All nature seemed to mourn the death of its Maker. But had not 
Our Blessed Lord predicted His triumph over death, when the Jews 
asked Him a sign to confirm His divine authority? “Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will build it up again” (John, ti, 19). 
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On another occasion when speaking of Himself as the Good Shep- 
herd, He refers to His glorious resurrection in these words: “TI lay 
down my life that I may take it up again. I have the power to lay 
it down and I have the power to take it up again” (John, x, 17, 18). 
Three days later the whole scene was changed and the words of Our 
Blessed Lord were fulfilled. On that first Easter morning, when 
the beauties of nature were no longer hidden, the hopeful friends © 
hurrying to the tomb where the body of Christ had been carefully 
placed, find the tomb empty and an angel waiting there to welcome 
them in the words of great joy and gladness. “Be not affrighted; 
you seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was crucified; He is risen, He is 
not here; behold the place where they laid Him” (Mark, xvi, 6). 
Slowly the truth dawned upon the people that the Saviour, whom 
they had rejected and crucified, had effected a glorious triumph 
over the powers of death. And by His glorious resurrection had 


fulfilled His prophetic words, confirmed the truth of His teachings 


and completed the work of man’s salvation. 


2. The Resurrection of Our Divine Saviour is the foundation 
of our faith, and the hope of our earthly existence. , For we are 
sojourners in this land of sorrow and suffering. An everlasting 
home has been prepared for us in the kingdom of heaven. The ex- 
istence of a future life has been emphatically stated in the teachings 
of Our Divine Saviour, and by His triumph over death He has 
purchased for us the joys of everlasting life. Life comes to an end 
and death awaits us; but we believe that there is a life beyond the 
grave. And this belief is confirmed by the fact of Christ’s Resur- 
rection. The great Apostle, Saint Paul, realized this truth when he 
said: “If Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain” (1 Corinthians, xv, 14). Though the body 
is buried in the grave, becomes corrupted, and returns to the dust 
of earth, yet we firmly believe that on the last day—when the 
heavens and earth pass away—our bodies shall rise from the depths 
‘of the earth to be united to our souls for all eternity. Through 
Christ, Our Divine Redeemer, we confidently expect that this faith 
will be realized and that through Him we may, safely pass from 
our earthly existence, where difficulties, sorrows and sufferings 
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find place, to our heavenly home where we will reign with Christ 
in perfect happiness throughout the ages of eternity. 

3. That this consoling truth may be realized, there is the neces- 
sity that while the opportunity is afforded us we must arise spir- 
itually from a life of sin to the life of purity and holiness. For as 
Saint Paul says: “If you be risen with Christ, seek the things that 
are above” (Colossians, iii, 1). As Our Blessed Lord truly rose 
from the dead, so must we rise above the things of earth, away 
from the death of the soul, which is the punishment of sin, to the 
newness of life in Our Risen Saviour. Our sinfulness must be 
atoned for by the sublime sacrifice of Christ’s death before we can 
expect to share in the glories of Christ’s Resurrection. .Therefore 
we should realize that our future happiness in God’s kingdom de- 
pends upon our sincere separation from the wickedness of this 
world. If we die in sin our resurrection will not partake of the glo- 
rious character that we expect through the glorious resurrection of 
Our Divine Redeemer. Even as the Resurrection of Christ took 
place once and for all time, so also must our risen life be continued 
in time and made glorious in eternity. We must not return to the 
ways of sin, the wickedness of the world, or the temptations that 
have caused our downfall. We must remain united with Christ in 
purity and holiness of life, waiting for the happy day when we shall 
pass through the portals of death in triumph and glory to the ever- 
lasting happiness of our future existence. 

With joy and gladness we celebrate this great feast of Easter 
which has been established by the Church to commemorate Our 
Saviour’s glorious resurrection from the dead. “This wonderful fact 
not only crowns with glory the life and teachings of Our Blessed 
Lord, but also strengthens our faith in all the truths that are handed 
down to us by the Church of God. And as we participate in this 
joyful celebration to-day may it be that we are united to Our Risen 
Saviour in purity and holines of life. Our sins have been forgiven 
through the merits of Christ’s sacrifice and death. We have been 
able to overcome the death of the soul, that sin brings about, and to 
enter into the newness of life which the resurrection of Christ signi- 
fies. May our spiritual resurrection from sin and death be more 
than a mere temporary event in our lives, may its effects remain as 
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long as life continues, and may our consecration to God’s service 
here in this world unfold itself into the perfect happiness, that we 
hope for in the kingdom of heaven, where we will be united to Our 
Risen Saviour for all eternity. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


The Flaring Heart of Jesus and of Paul 
By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 
“Learn of me; for that I am meek and lowly of Heart.’—Matth., xi, 29. 

We have seen (HomILETIC AND PastoraL REviEw, Jan. 1921) 
that the Sacred Heart of Jesus is meek; and the Church, the King- 
dom of Christ, is a prophetically foretold, a Divinely established 
“remnant” of the meek. Only against the pharisees, and in defense 
of the revealed religion of His Father, did. Jesus flare up in just 
anger, and give out the denunciations, which flamed forth from His 
fiery Heart of love. Only in such defense of Catholic truth, should 
the devoted followers of the Sacred Heart take fire in just, loving, 
sacred, Divine wrath. They should never splutter and splatter, nor 
ever be vitriolic by a burst of anger in self-defense. 

We resent the influences that make to do away with revealed reli- 
gion. When Catholic parents send their children to colleges, wherein 
the very: fundamentals of faith are done away, we take it amiss and 
show our indignant disapproval; but always with firm will-control 
of our temper, guided by reason’s calm dictate, and not in a tower- 
ing passion that explodes from vials of emotional wrath. “Be ye 
angry: but not in sin” (Ephesians 4:26). 

When is anger a sin? Whensoever it is against the dictate of 
right reason. Right reason dictates that that is good, which helps 
the soul to God; and that is evil, which keeps the soul from God. 
Anger, in the usual sense of the word, is a disordered appetite of 
vengeance,—not in defense of God’s violated rights, but in vindica- 
tion of self. Such vindication of self is disorder. 

Order puts God first, and self last. All things else are means to 
bring one’s self to God, the last end of man. To put one’s own 
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rights first, and to leave out God’s rights, while one angrily flies 
off into a tiff of irritation, is out of order. 

Never fly off the handle of calm reason. Anything that flies off 
the handle cuts a rude gash. When Godward reason handles one’s 
wrath, the cutting, if need be, is never rude and sinful, but ever 
right and Godly. 

Although St. Paul had not been to Rome, and was writing to a 
church founded by St. Peter, he deemed that there was enough of 
human nature in the Romans to warrant this warning against 
anger : 


Bless those that vex you; 
Bless, yea, never curse them. 


Unto no man pay back evil for evil; 

Aim at what is noble in the eyes of all. 
If it may be, as far as in you lies, 

Be at peace with all men. 


Never avenge yourselves,. beloved ; 
But make way for the wrath of God, 
For it is written: 
“Unto me is vengeance; 
I will requite.” 


Rather,— 
If your enemy be hungry, give him to eat; 
If he be thirsty, give him to drink; 
So doing, ye heap coals of fire on his head. 


Never be overcome by evil; 
But overcome evil by good. 


—Romans, xii, 14-21. 

St. Paul is an instance of a devoted lover of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, who loyally and ardently imitates that dear Heart, so meek 
and yet at times so flaring. Against the Judaisers he is most indig- 
nant. He will not let them thwart the Pauline communities in their 
freedom from Mosaic ordinances. 

The Corinthians are warned to excommunicate one member of 
their church, because of his incestuous life. They have their choice. 
Either the gentle meekness of the flaring wrath of the Apostle will 
be theirs, according as they heed or disregard his warning: “What 
do ye wish? Shall I come to you with a rod, or in love and a spirit 
of meekness?” (1 Corinthians 4:21). 

The Corinthians heeded for a while. St. Paul visited them “in 
love and a spirit of meekness.” The Judaisers, who called them- 
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selves the followers of Peter, and some misguided admirers of 
Apollos (1 Corinthians 1:12), once again stirred up a factions 
opposition to Paul. They failed to understand his meekness, and 
said: 


His letters are weighty and vigorous; but the bearing of his body is feeble, 
and his speech is groveling. 2 Corinthians 10:10. 


So the dauntless Apostle makes ready for a third visit to Corinth 
(2 Corinthians 12:14, 13:1). Meantime, he sends an impassioned 
defense of his apostolate against the factions, that underrate his 
spirit. Note that even his most vehement language to this minority 
is an appeal to the meekness of Christ: 


Now I myself,—I, Paul,—appeal to you by the meekness and reasonableness 
of Christ,—I, who “am lowly when face to face with you, but bold to you when 
at a distance.” Yet I pray that, when present, I may not have to be bold, by that 
bold front, which I think to assume toward certain persons, who take us as if 
we walked in way of the flesh. We walk, no doubt, in the flesh; but we do not 
carry on our warfare according to the flesh... . Let such an one be assured 
of this,—that we are in word, by letter, when absent, exactly what we shall be in 
deed, when present. Of course, we do not dare to class or group ourselves with 
some of those that display themselves. But when such persons measure them- 
selves in a class by themselves, and group themselves with themselves, they have 
no sense. (2 Corinthians, 10:1-12.) 


‘Learn from St. Paul to show your devotion to the Sacred Heart 
by stifling with meekness the flare of the fiery heart. For meekness 
is a moral virtue, infused into the soul along with love; “the fruit 
produced by the Spirit is love . . . meekness, self-control’ (Gala- 
tians 5:22). When your child does wrong, let love lead you to 
“correct it in a spirit of meekness” (Galatians 6:1). In your daily 
round of duties, “live lives worthy of the call that ye have received, 
with all lowliness of mind and meekness” (Ephesians 4:2). 


By self-restraint, as the chosen saints and beloved of God, put ye on tender 
mercy, kindliness, humility, meekness, great-heartedness. Bear with one another; 
and if one have a grievance against another, freely forgive one another. As the 
Lord forgave you freely, so must ye forgive one another. Colossians 3:12-13. 


To understand the greatness of the heart of St. Paul, bear it in 
mind that he was unjustly held in captivity at Rome, A. D. 62-64, 
while he poured forth these counsels of meekness to his dear Ephe- 
sians and Colossians. Truly, as St. John Chrysostom says, “the 
heart of Paul was the Heart of Christ.” The more you imitate 
that heart of Paul, the nearer shall you be to his great Model, the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
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CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME 
SOCIETY 
By the Rev. C. M. TuueEnte, O.P. 


The Spiritual Character of the Holy Name Society 


The character of the Holy Name Confraternity is clearly ex- 
pressed in the promises the candidates make at the time of profes- 
sion. Having recited an “Our Father” and a “Hail Mary” and 
having invoked the aid of the Holy Ghost the candidates approach 
the altar and kneeling, are requested to answer this question: ‘Do 
you, therefore, promise to respect and to love the Sacred Name, 
and to do all in your power to extend that respect and love, as well 
as belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ?” 

To believe in the Divinity of Jesus Christ and to spread that 
belief, is logically the first part of the promise to love and respect 
that divine Name, and to spread that love and respect is logically 
the second part of the promise which the candidates, with the grace 
of God, promise to keep. 

The candidates believe in the Divinity of Christ, otherwise they 
would not be in a Catholic Church, and would not kneel publicly 
at the altar rail. To spread that belief they must publicly and 
fearlessly profess that belief. In Confirmation the Sign of the Cross 
was made upon their forehead. The Bishop meant to say: “Pro- 
fess your faith in Christ crucified.” With his hand the Bishop gave 
a slight blow on the cheek meaning, “Suffer insult and pain for the 
profession of your faith in Jesus Christ.” 

Peter believed. When Jesus asked, “Whom do'men say that the 
Son of Man is?” Peter answered, “Thou art Christ the Son of the 
living God.” And Jesus answering said to him, “Blessed art thou 
Simon.” What an assurance of eternal life to be called “Blessed” 
by Jesus. But in the hour of darkness and temptation when Peter 
was surrounded not by Jesus and the believing disciples, but by the 
servants, ignorant and ridiculing Christ, the same Peter said with 
an oath, “I know not the Man.” What a base denial! Jesus had 
called him. Jesus had cured his relative miraculously. Jesus had 
saved Peter on the water. Jesus had defended Peter against attacks 
of the Pharisees and the devil and Peter says, “I know not the 
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Man!” Thus some Catholic men believe and say the Apostles’ 
Creed, but when they are among blasphemous enemies they are timid 
and cowardly and are ashamed to say: I am a Catholic. Peter re. 
pented, weeping bitterly, and later died for his faith. A good exam. 
ple for all who have failed. 

Nicodemus believed. He did not deny Christ like Peter, but he 
was afraid or ashamed to profess his faith. ‘This man came to 
Jesus by night.” He feared the light of the day. Jesus had com- 
passion on him and was good to him, and instructed and warned 
him. “He that doth not believe is already judged, because he be- 
lieveth not in the only begotten of God.” Too many men act like 
Nicodemus. They believe in Jesus and go to Jesus in the church 
in a kind of secret way. They do not plainly and publicly profess 
their faith and defend Jesus and His Church. Let them change as 
Nicodemus changed. When Nicodemus had witnessed the death of 
Jesus we read, “and Nicodemus also came (he who at the first came 
to Jesus by night) bringing a mixture of myrrh and aloes.” 

To profess the Divinity of Christ by night and by day, privately 
and publicly, in these days of infidelity, our men may well join the 
Holy Name Society and say, “With the grace of God I do promise.” 
We need the grace of God not to be timid like a Nicodemus—not to 
fall like a Peter. The Society is a source of grace. The great Holy 
Name Society demonstrations and processions and celebrations are 
glorious public professions of the belief in the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. | 

“Do you, therefore, promise to respect and love the Sacred 
Name?” is another part of the question. To love the Sacred Name 
means to love Jesus. Good souls are frequently troubled because 
they fear that they do not love Jesus. They do not feel that affec- 
tion for Him which they have for a mother, friend or child, This 
feeling is not necessary. The mother of the Machabees, no doubt, 
felt more love for her seven good sons than for God, but in reality 
she loved God more than her boys, for she was ready to sacrifice 
them all rather than offend God. The very desire to love Jesus is 
a sign that we love Him. The best sign that we love Jesus and His 
Sacred Name is that we keep the commandments. “If you keep 
My commandments, you shall abide in My love,” said Jesus. The 
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best proof that a Holy Name man loves and respects the Sacred 
Name is that he keeps faithfuly the commandments of God and the 
commandments of the Church. Such a man loves not in words and 
with the tongue, but in deed and in truth. 





A living, active, flourishing Holy Name Society in a parish, and 

a union of such parish branches in a city, is the best and most effec- 

tive means to spread that love and respect for the Sacred Name. 

“In time of peace prepare for war,’ is a good motto,” said Arch- 

bishop Mundelein, on the feast of the Holy Name, addressing 3000 

members in the Holy Name Cathedral. “Chicago has great respect 

for the Catholic Church, but we-must safeguard ourselves against 

misunderstanding. It is due to ignorance and prejudice that dis- 

crimination and persecution come to us, and too often we are to 

blame for neglecting to inform others of the fact. We are asleep 

and allow the enemy to sow tares in the field. We neglect to adver- 

tise; we fail to organize.” But we shall not be guilty of that in 

the future. There is no better agency than the 100,000 members of 

the Holy Name Society for the diffusion of knowledge of the 
Church among our fellows. We can gain the respect of others by 

the integrity of our lives, and not by tearing down or sowing dis- 

cord, but by doing all in our power to spread the kingdom of Christ 
and helping to fulfill His prayer, “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 

done.” 

Our love for the Sacred Name must be boundless. We must love 
Jesus and, therefore, the Name of Jesus, with our whole mind and 
with all our strength. As we love His Name with a boundless love, 
thus we must desire with a boundless desire to extend that faith 
in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. What can we do to make that love 
and desire practical and effective? We can in the first place be 
regular, faithful members, assisting at every Communion, Mass and 
Holy Name celebration. We can, moreover, work in season and 
out of season to get new members. There are many men in our 
communities, Catholic by birth, baptized Catholic, having a Catholic 
faith, having the belief in Jesus Christ, but they do not come to 
church—they do not receive the sacraments. What a splendid op- 
portunity for our Holy Name Societies to take a kind, charitable 
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ih - interest in the so-called “foreigners,” and to bring them to Jesus, 
i by bringing them into the Society of the Name of Jesus. 
Promise again and again, Holy Name men, that with the grace 
a of God you will extend your belief in, and your love and respect 
ih for the Sacred Name. 


THE MARKS OF THE CHURCH 


A Lenten Course in Six Sermons 
By the Rev. M. S. Smirx 


‘ | IV. Apostolicity 


“You are all fellow citizens with the Saints, built upon the foundation of the 
/ Apostles and Prophets; Jesus Christ, Himself being the Chief corner-stone” 
—(Eph., ii, 19-20). 
| “How shall they preach unless they be sent.”—(Romans, x, 15.) 


The Church that proves to the sincere and intelligent seeker after 
j truth that she has unity in doctrine, in practice and in government; 
and has preserved that unity throughout all time, while carrying 
all truth to all mankind, and presenting to all peoples the means of 
salvation, will find little difficulty in showing that in her is found 
also the Mark of Apostolicity, an essential characteristic of the 
Church by Christ on His Apostles founded. 

i Such stress in times past was laid on the necessity of this Mark, 
that, if you will, you may read volumes written by the champions 
of a certain church in their endeavor to prove that the prelates of 
that church, having received Orders va‘’:''y, were really Bishops in 
virtue of Apostclic Succession. True, even the most earnest advo- 
cates of the validity of the Orders on a certain occasion said to be 
administered, were not anxious to enter into a discussion of the 
power of jurisdiction, but contented themselves with asserting that 
one went with the other, notwithstanding the well-known teaching 
of the Church from which they lately had seceded. 

For almost three hundred years, the question of the validity of the 
“Orders” of the Clergy of this church has been a burning one, ¢s- 
pecially in the land which gave it birth, its colonies, and even in parts 
of our own country; for, only on an affirmative answer to this 
question could this church lay claim to the Mark of Apostolicity. 
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At times, indeed, the matter seemed to lay in abeyance, only to flare 
forth again in heated controversy. This, especially in the past fifty 
years, usually arose from the fact that many of its leading members 
“went over to Rome”; and, when any of its clergy, as many of 
them did, took the Romeward step, they, if desirous of remaining 
in the ministry, were asked to submit to the Roman Ritual of or- 
dination; and, if promoted to the episcopacy to reconsecration _ 
Provoked by this and maintaining that the Holy See would not 
continue the practice if facts were properly presented; this church, 
in the year 1894, sent a committee to Rome to plead for recognition 
of their “Orders,” and to discuss the prospect of at least corporate 
union. Moved by this appeal, Pope Leo XIII. determined to have 
the whole question thoroughly reinvestigated. A competent com- 
mission was appointed to whom the Archives of the Vatican were 
opened and before whom were placed all the records of the Holy 
Office that might throw light on the points at issue, and the members 
of this commisioon were bidden to sift the evidence with all care 
and fullness, and without preconceived opinions so that uninfluenced 
by prejudice or unhampered by the desire of currying favor, they 
could render a just verdict. 

The fact that an affirmative judgment might result in bringing 
back this whole nation to Mother Church, would, humanly speaking, 
be an inducement for rendering such judgment; but, after weeks 
of deliberation, the committee laid its deliberations before a Judicial 
Court of Cardinals, which meeting under the presidency of the 
Pope, decided unanimously that the “Orders” under question were 
invalid. 

Thus, as in times past, this whole nation, by an act of compro- 
mise on the part of the Holy See, might have been kept within the 
Fold, so now, by relaxing in her discipline might she bring baek 
this nation to the Church; but she can neither in discipline relax, 
hor in truth minimize. 

Since this adverse judgment was rendered, we hear little about 
validity of orders or Apostolic Succession, even though some of 
the prelates of this church simulate absolution, and others pretend 
to celebrate Mass, while many of those in high places have departed 
from the fundamental Articles of their Religion by gauging them 
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up or gauging them down, that is, by approaching nearer the true 
religion or by slinking inte rationalism. Notwithstanding the de. 
cision rendered in 1894, and notwithstanding the utter lack of unity 
of faith, not among the people but among the clergy of this church, 
it seemed strange that three of its leaders from our own land would 
approach the present Pope Benedict XV. with a request to favor 
corporate union with an organization in itself so discorporated, 
This very Romeward movement in itself shows that they recognize 
Apostolic Succession as a characteristic of the Church of Christ. 

“How,” says St. Paul, “can they preach unless they were sent.” 
Whoso, then, would preach, whoso would administer must show 
his credentials and these must come from Jesus Christ, through those 
to whom He said “as the Father sent Me, I send you” and upon 
whom He laid the injunction “go, therefore, and teach all nations,” 
They were, then, the teachers for all time, not in their own persons; 
for their span of life would only be that of the ordinary creature, 
but in the person of their successors to whom would be legitimately 
handed down the commission to preach and with it the power to 
administer. The members of the Apostolic College, those to whom 
He spoke directly, and those through the Holy Ghost afterwards 
to be affiliated with them, would pass from earth; but the College 
itself, if you will permit that term, must live until the end of time. 
Must live because the Son of God became man, not only to open 
the gates of Heaven, closed by Adam’s sin, but to give all from 
Adam descending, a right to enter through these gates. Seems 
hardly necessary to say that this right was purchased not merely 
by the Incarnation but by the precious Blood the God-man shed in 
His Passion and death. That the fruits of this most generous and 
loving sacrifice might be to every soul extended, He, on His Apos- 
tles, established His Church, making it the custodian of His truths, 
and entrusting to it the channels through which His grace would 
flow for the sanctification of mankind. 


Founded on the Apostles, it must trace its history back to their 
time, while its doctrines must be in accord with their teachings 
and its ministry, both in teaching and ruling, must in unbroken line 
be traced back to their age. If history, then, records a break in 
the line of succession, the governing power is lost; if it shows a 
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change in the matter taught, the dogmas proposed for belief, there 
can be no claim to unity of faith, while, if it gives any evidence of 
material difference, at any period, in its practice, that is in the 
means by it employed for the sanctification of the soul, it cannot 
claim conformity with the practice of the Apostles. The channels 
of grace presented in the first age, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the seven sacraments, prayer, both public and private, must be in 
all ages to the children of men extended. Nothing could be clearer 
fromm the words of Christ in sending forth His Apostles, and in 
His promise to be with them all days even to the consummation of 
the world, together with the guiding and directing continuous pres- 
ence of the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of truth. 

“As the Father sent Me, I also send you,” and they were sent 
not only for their own time but for all time, their mission being the 
same as that which brought the Son of God to earth, the salvation of 
mankind, and its duration the end of the world. If, then, the mission 
of Jesus is to be perpetuated, the Apostolic messengers sent to per- 
petuate it must be found on earth. “Teach all nations,” not only 
those in existence when the words were spoken, but all. Present 
to every cerature the saving right of Baptism “baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Behold the scope of the mission, the extent of its duration and 
therein see the necessity of continued apostolic life. Break but one 
link of the chain, and by whom will it be repaired? 

The chain is unbroken; for, lo, from the present Benedict, now 
gloriously reigning, to St. Peter, link by link, the student of history 
may follow the line of succession. Benedict XV. furnishes us the 
260th link, being the 259th creature of earth to-succeed St. Peter, 
who was raised to the high dignity of representing Jesus Christ as 
the visible Head of the Church. Go back over the pages of history 
and learn how firmly that chain is welded. Regarding the other 
Apostles, with the exception of St. Paul, to whom a special mission 
was assigned, history records but little, merely mentioning the 
part of the world to which they carried the truths of salvation, the 
results of their labor and the approximate time of their death; but 
of the specific See by each established or the Bishop succeeding, 
with few exceptions, we have little knowledge. 
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Of one See, however, we have absolute certainty: the See of 
Peter, called even in ancient times “The Apostolic See.” In former 
times there arose those who would, for their own ends or to estab- 
lish their own teachings, throw some doubt about this See. Its 
importance in establishing this necessary mark of the Church they 
recognized, hence would envelop it in doubt; but their efforts 
reverted against themselves and their teachings, and served to 
bring out more clearly the fact “that Peter fixed his See in Rome, 
and that the Bishop of Rome is the successor of St. Peter, his suc- 
cessor in the Episcopacy; his successor in the Primacy; his succes- 
sor as the Visible Head of the Church ; hence the well-known saying, 
“Simon is dead, but Peter still lives; lives in the person of his suc- 
cessor, the Pope of Rome,” an axiom, not of our day but, as may 
be learned from history, and from the writing of the Fathers, a 
truth of all ages. Listen, for example, to St. Irenaeus, who, writing 
in the second century, names the successors of St. Peter. “First 
comes Linus, that Linus of whom St. Paul makes mention in his 
Epistle to Timothy (notice the exactness of this most famous 
writer of his day) ; to Linus succeeds Anacletus; after him, in third 
place Clement, who also had seen the blessed Apostle; then Evar- 
istus and Eleutherius, who reigned at the time of this writing, and 
who,” says Irenaeus, “is the twelfth in succession from the Apos- 
tles.” To this add the saying of St. Augustine, who wrote in the 
dawn of the fifth century, “To Peter succeeded Linus,” and then he 
gives a list of the Bishops of Rome, till he brings them down to Anas- 
tasius (399-402), with whom he was contemporary. The same St. 
Augustine, in giving a reason for his faith to a Manichean, says, “To 
say nothing of that wisdom, which you do not believe to reside in the 
Catholic Church, there are many other things which most justly 
hold me to her bosom. I am held to it by the consent of tribes and 
nations; I am held by an authority which, begun in miracles, has 
been nursed by hope, increased by charity and confirmed by age. I 
am held by that succession of the Priesthood, which extends from 
the See of Peter the Apostle, to whom our Lord committed His 
sheep to be fed, after His resurrection, even to the present Pontiff” 
(Athanasius, 41st Pope). 
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What a magnificent testimony, not only of the Apostolicity but 
of the Unity and Catholicity of the Church? Not only in the second, 
not merely in the fourth century, but throughout all the centuries, 
and this not only by an Irenaeus or by an Augustine, but by all the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church, when there is question of the 
See of Rome the name of the occupant is given and the years of 
his reign stated. Nay you may read his character together with his 
personal work in the Church, and his influence in the world, and, 
with but few exceptions, both have been great and have been prop- 
erly acknowledged by the true recorder of history. It is not out of 
place to here note that the thirty Popes immediately following Peter 
in office, followed him in example in shedding their blood for their 
faith in Christ, thus proving that they were worthy of the trust 
placed in them by the Master. 

Why this exactitude as to person, time and characteristics of life 
of the successor of Peter, if not to free the Christian world of all 
doubt regarding the Apostolicity of the Church? That he by Christ 
was made head of the Apostles is evident from the words already 
quoted, and that as such he was regarded by the other members of 
that band may be deduced from the manner in which they speak of 
him in their writings. It is not by chance, for example, that every 
time they enumerate the names of the Apostles, his name heads the 
list, nor was it on account of preeminent learning that he presided 
at the first Council of the Church, held in Jerusalem; for, even 
though James was Bishop of Jerusalem, it was Peter who decided 
the matter that brought the leaders of the Church together. “And 
when there had been much disputing, Peter, rising up, said to 
them, etc.” (Acts, xv, 7) ; then James saying, “Men, brethren, hear 
me,”’ made them listen to the voice of Peter, as the voice of one in 
authority. 

As his position was thus recognized by his contemporaries, so was 
it acknowledged through the early ages of the Church, as we have 
seen, and through the so-called middle, dark and subsequent ages 
down to our own. 

On Peter’s Chair, then, we build our claim to the Mark of 
Apostolicity, and to his successors, in magnificent line descending, 
do we bow in obedience in all matters of faith and morals; to them 
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also do we submit in matters of discipline; in all matters, in fact, 
pertaining to the soul. We believe with Milner, in “The End of 
Controversy,” “that not a child is baptized; nor a penitent absolved; 
nor a priest ordained; nor a bishop consecrated, throughout the 
world, throughout the whole extent of the Catholic Church, without 
the Minister of such function being able to show his authority from 
Christ for what he does, in the commission of Christ to His Apostles, 
‘go ye therefore, etc.,’ and the Minister proves his claim, by pro- 
ducing the table of his uninterrupted succession from the Apostles.” 

Behold, then, the right that any duly authorized priest of the 
Church has to preach and to administer ; a right that comes not from 
man, nor from earthly power; but from Jesus Christ Himself; for, 
if necessary any priest may name the Bishop by whom he was 


ordained, may tell the Bishop by whom his ordaining Bishop was 


consecrated, and, from consecrator to consecrator, may go back 
from year to year; from age to age, until he arrives at the fountain- 
head: the Apostle by Jesus sent. This, however, is not necessary; 
for the channel has been narrowed down to Rome, and when the 
voice of Peter’s successor is heard, we know it is the voice of Peter, 
and, in that voice, recognize the voice of Jesus Christ. 

Aside, however, from the proofs thus far put forth, to show 
that One Church possesses the Marks that must be found in the 
Church by Christ established, we find at least confirmatory evidence 
of her Divine origin and supernatural life in her history. As the 
highly respected Doctor of Law Gamaliel, after hearing Peter reso- 
lutely respond to the Council “that we ought to obey God rather 
than man,” when commanded to speak no more in the Name, said, 
“and now I say to you refrain from these men, and let them alone: 
for if this council or this work be of man, it will come to nought: 
but if it be of God, you cannot overthrow it” (Acts, v, 29, 38). 
That it has been the work of God, how eloquently history proves. 

Whom did the Founder choose to carry His message to the 
world? Did He select men of wealth, whose influence, on account 
of their being rich, would be recognized? Did He say “follow Me” 
to certain men of high repute, for there must have been some of 
such character, from those holding office either according to the 
statutes of their own country or in virtue of the condescension of 
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the country whose yoke they so unwillingly bore, whose position 
might demand a hearing? Did He seek disciples in the religious 
leaders of the people, who could request an audience because some 
were of the House of Aaron, while others were legitimately in- 
ducted into office? To none of these did He apply; but to men 
obscure in the estimation of their fellow men, unlearned; and, ac- 
cording to wisdom of the world, absolutely incapable of bringing 
to successful issue a work of such stupendous magnitude. Such 
the beginning; now, follow its history through the centuries and 
you will be convinced, as Gamaliel must have ere death called him, 
that it is the work of God. How the words of Christ were verified, 
“the servant is not greater than the master, if they have persecuted 
Me, they will also persecute you.” Notwithstanding the advice of 
Gamaliel, the Jews, by persecution, endeavored to silence the Apos- 
tles; for their preaching was to them “a stumbling block,” as the 
burthen of it was, “Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” The hatred 
of the Jews, however, was feeble compared with that she met with 
in Rome. For three hundred years she lived in the darkness of the 
Catacombs. Against her were arrayed the might of earth and the 
powers of hell, and at times the struggle seemed more than she 
could endure; yet that is an age of the Church on which we look 
with human horror but with Christian pride. When the fires of 
hatred were burnt out or smothered by heavenly charity they could 
not consume, we find the Church, the delight of man, apparently 
understood, and being. understood, appreciated. The world seemed 
conquered, and, in acknowledging the sweet yoke of Christ, man 
appeared to acquiesce in the designs of his Creator in working out 
his eternal salvation. Now and then, as time wore on, clouds ap- 
peared, but being readily dispersed, made the light of faith seem 
bright from the temporary shadows, and for ages the Church grew 
in beauty and strength, the pride of individuals and the glory of 
nations. With the sixteenth century arises such a storm that, like 
the boat of Peter in which the Master slept, the Church surely must 
be engulfed, because those who should have been on watch, lulled by 
the long calm into false security, were ill-prepared for the storm. 
Wave after wave of adversity from without, followed wave suc- 
ceeding wave of turbulence from within, and, with blanched faces, 
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thinking man asked thinking man: Can the buffeted boat ride out 
the hurricane? She passes through in safety, because Peter, in the 
person of his successor, is at the helm, her Founder, though seem- 
ingly asleep, is with her, and the vivifying Spirit has not deserted 
her. She passes through and in passing is purified, and to-day faces 
the world as the Church of Christ, triumphant; for that world must 
recognize in her Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity and Apostolicity. 


V. The Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist 


“Then Jesus said to them: Amen, amen, I say unto you: except you eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, you shall not have life in you” 
(John, vi, 54). 

“For my flesh is meat indeed and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, abideth in me and I in him” (John, vi, 55-56) 

“And whilst they were at supper, Jesus took bread, and blessed and broke 
and gave to his disciples, and said: Take ye and eat. This is my body, And, 
taking the chalice, he gave thanks, and gave to them, saying: Drink ye of this; 
for this is my blood of the new testament, which shall be shed for many unto 
the remission of sins.” Matthew, xxvi, 26-28, St. Mark, xiv, 22-24, and St. Luke, 
xxii, 19-20, though slightly varying in telling the manner in which the bread and 
chalice were tendered, make use of the same words, namely, “This is my body”; 
“This is my blood.” 

Were any one to ask me, “What is it that makes the church, the 
building wherein Catholics hold their services, seem so different from 
any other building in which people do meet; in which they do as- 
semble even for religious purposes?” I would have no difficulty 
in giving an answer. No one of observant mind will question the 
fact that between a Catholic church and that of other religious body 
there is a vast difference. The very atmosphere appears different. 
Let the building be of any material you will; let it be the grand 
Cathedral, in whose dimly and mellow-lighted aisles the foot-fall 
reechoes from tiled mosaic floor to highly groined ceiling, or the 
small country Chapel, where the light of God’s sunshine, unham- 
pered by pictured window, throws a halo about unvarnislfed pew 
and upon uncarpeted floor, there is a something that makes man 
almost unconsciously uncover the head and tread with reverential 
step. No sooner is the threshold crossed than silence reigns, or, if 
the voice be used, it is in tones that bespeak a reverence for this 
house none other can command. World-wide travelers, those to 


whom the wonders of the ages, through ofttimes having been 
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viewed, have become common, have assured us that the portals of 
a Catholic church are entered with feelings altogether different from 
those called forth by entrance of other house of ancient or modern 
build. 

This feeling of reverence and holy awe cannot be accounted for 
by merely saying—it is a church; as others claim the same dis- 
tinctive name. It arises not from magnificence of architectural 
lines; for other structures may boast the same, and even the hum- 
ble walls of frontier chapel have called it up. It springs not merely 
from the reverence due to antiquity; for others of long-time stand- 
ing receive it not, while in the church where the lately placed mortar 
has hardly dried it may be found. 

Can we account for this feeling of reverence by saying the build- 
ing has been consecrated, hence segregated to the service of God? 
Have not other buildings been looked upon as thus segregated and 
consecrated? That a building has been set aside for Divine service, 
even though the service due God is not to be restricted or within 
limits confined, makes it worthy the respect of man; but the at- 
mosphere of holy awe and reverence pervading a Catholic church 
owes its origin to no act of separation, blessing or consecration. 
From consecration, it is true, flow reverence and by it is begotten 
respect: but to something else must we look, if we would under- 
stand and know the real reason, why the head is uncovered and the 
knee is bent, when the faithful enter the church, the House of 
God. 

The mind illumined by faith readily understands the significance 
of this reverential manner of acting; and, though it may not be 
thoroughly understood where faith is not found, yet, even in such 
a case, a something more than the material edifice is recognized 
as deserving the respect of man. 

When Moses approached the burning bush, he was bidden, by 
a voice from out the flames, to come in manner reverential, as he 
was now on hallowed ground, and, when he heard this voice, he 
understood that he was in the presence of his God. When we enter 
a church in which the Blessed Sacrament, in the tabernacle, is kept, 
the light of the sanctuary lamp tells us that now we are in a holy 
place, now we are in the presence of our God. What wonder, then, 
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that in lowly reverence we bend the knee; for, behold, the tabernacle 
has been chosen as the prison house of love of our Emmanuel. 


We have said that the mind illumined by faith understands why 
our Church is called the House of God; for faith tells such a one 
that it is not only the place where an acceptable sacrifice is offered 
to God; but is the dwelling place of God on earth. 

In days of old, though sacrifice might be offered on lesser feasts 
‘on local altars, the three great feasts of the Jews were celebrated, | 
especially from the time of Solomon, in the Temple on Mount 
Moriah, in Jerusalem and in the sacrifice thus offered all males were 
supposed to participate. To-day the prophecy of Malachias finds 
fufillment and “from the rising of the sun to the going down thereof, 
the clean oblation is offered on Altars consecrated to the Lord; 
and on this offering the bread and wine is changed into the Body 
and Blood of Jesus Christ; for that is what the Blessed Sacrament 
is, “the true Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity of Our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, under the appearances of bread and wine; in 
other words, “Jesus Christ is really and truly present in the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar. Such the teachings of our Church; such our 
belief, our faith; and, for this belief, for this faith, we have reasons 
so strong, arguments so convincing, that of its absolute certainty 
we are assured, not only without doubt, but without even the shadow 
of doubt. 

In support of this faith we might bring forth the testimony of the 
ages; for, from the time Christ spoke those simple yet wonderful 
words in the Cenacle, the night before He died, not only those 
who in admiration heard Him, but all who, through them, believed 
in Him accepted the words as spoken and according to their literal 
meaning: that is—that what He bade His Apostles eat and drink 
was no longer bread and wine; but His Body and Blood that He 
gave to those at the table with Him, the power to do the same as 
He had done; namely, change bread and wine into His Body and 
Blood. For 900 years no voice in Christendom was raised against 
the doctrine of “The Real Presence.” 

In the history of the development of Dogma, or rather, in the 
explanations of other truths, as necessity of the times required, pro- 
posed for belief before the Church authoritatively spoke, we read 
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of even heated controversy, philosophical and theological, between 
learned and saintly churchmen; but never did even the most astute 
find it necessary, in all these centuries, to add anything in the way 
of interpretation to the words of Institution; for their very sim- 
plicity demanded credence. Even those who separated from the 
Church in the early centuries retained this teaching, though in spite 
of the dogmatical difficulties encountered, arising from their false 
views of the personality of Christ, especially regarding the hypos- 
tatic union of the two natures. 

We say for 900 years, but we might truly say for 16 centuries, 
because Paschasius Radbertus, in the ninth century, did not deny 
The Real Presence. On the contrary, wishing to emphasize this 
truth, and writing in philosophical vein, he propounded opinions not 
sanctioned by the Church at the time, concerning the natural and 
Eucharistic Body of Christ, and, indeed not exactly in consonance 
with the doctrine afterwards pronounced in the Council of Trent. 
He, when convinced of the inopportuneness of his teachings, which 
were restricted to the members of one monastery, retracted in humble 
obedience and lived such a life as to entitle his name among the 
saints of God. Berengarius, who had been led into his errors by 
one of the most subtle writers of the time, one who seemed to de- 
light in proposing opinions, that, while not false, yet bordered on 
temerity (you find such in every walk of life; they will not follow 
their opinions to finality, but seem happy when others draw the 
conclusions their premises suggest), repaired the scandal his writings 
had given by humble retraction made in the presence of Pope Greg- 
ory VII., in a synod held in Rome in 1070. We refer to these two 
instances merely as an evidence of the care with which the Church 
guards her truths and the special solicitude she has for this great 
Sacrament. Photius, in the year 869, led a whole nation into 
schism; yet the church of which he is really the sponsor, to-day 
reveres the Sacrament of the Altar. 

Would it not seem strange that a doctrine so emphatically pro- 
claimed and so universally accepted could in the end be untrue? 
Was the whole Christian world for sixteen hundred years deluded? 
Was it only after all these centuries that the whole of Christendom 
would be enlightened as to the meaning of Christ’s promise in the 
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Synagogue in Capharnaum, and the fulfillment of that promise the 
night before He died? Did those who led the sixteenth century 
revolt themselves reject this truth? Whatever may be said regard- 
ing some of the leaders, it is certain that the real author of the 
revolt, though by his explanations subjecting the doctrine to mani- 
fold misrepresentations, could never drive the truth from his heart, 
Frequently he appealed to the others to give him some interpre- 
tation of the simple, though pregnant, words other than that taught 
in his days of innocence, but, in the end, rejected their teachings, and, 
though seemingly unwilling, defended the old doctrine. 

To this testimony of the Fathers of every age, in support of the 
doctrine of “The Real Presence,” we might add the numerous and 
lucid decrees of the various Councils of the Church. Councils in 
which sat men of deep learning; and to whose deliberations were 
brought the most scholarly minds of the times; and, upon whose 
dictions and definitions were placed the seal of the Infallible Church, 
thus, to the the wisdom of the world, adding the assistance of the 
Spirit of Truth. 

All these we might bring forth; but they are not necessary; for, 
behold, we have the assurance of Jesus Christ Himself; and that 
assurance is given in the words so simple that they may be presented 
to the child upon whom the light of reason has just dawned; and 
yet so fraught with meaning, and of such convincing power that 
they need merely be stated to carry conviction to any unprejudiced 
and thoughtful man. 

Harken to the promise: notice the circumstance under which it 
was made. Read carefully the sixth chapter of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John; read, especially, the concluding verses of that chap- 
ter. Simple are the words, easily understood; even though they 
proclaim a mystery so deep that it tested even the faith of Peter, 
yet a mystery that has become a reality. Recall the time; consider 
the surroundings; remember the circumstances. ’Tis the end of His 
second year before the people; in that Synagogue are not only His 
friends, but His most bitter enemies and it is the day after He fed 
the multitude with the five barley loaves and two fishes, while He 
who speaks is the one of whom they said, “What manner of man 
is this, for behold, the winds and the sea obey Him,” and concern- 
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ing whose teachings, they exclaimed, “He speaks as one having 
authority”; and what does He now demand? First, that they be- 
lieve in Him, recognize Him as “The Promised One,” and in this 
belief and recognition, accept the promise He is about to make, the 
promise of feeding not only five thousand, but the whole world; 
feeding, not with barley loaves and fishes, but with His Body and 
Blood, His Soul and Divinity. 

In the hearing, not only of friends, but in the presence of priests 
so often by Him rebuked, of Scribes and Pharisees, who have often 
vainly endeavored to entrap Him in His speech or convict Him 
through His works, and of the leaders, who, without success, strove 
to keep the people from following Him, He speaks. 

They could not ignore the power yesterday manifested in feeding 
the multitude, yet sought to minimize it by comparing it with that 
of Moses, who fed their fathers, not only on one occasion but for 
forty years in the desert. To this He answers, “Moses gave you 
not bread from heaven, but my Father giveth you true Bread from 
Heaven,” and, when questioned regarding this Bread, said, “I am 
the Bread of Life,” and again “I am the Living Bread which came 
down from heaven.” At this they murmured, protesting that they 
knew him and knew his father and mother, saying, “Is this not the 
carpenter's son?” Bidding them cease their murmuring, He em- 
phatically declared, “I am the Bread of Life,” “I am the Living 
Bread which came down from heaven.” Readily may we understand 
the consternation caused by these words. In astonishment, the surg- 
ing crowd stands still, and, with faces blanched, in trembling tones 
scarcely above a whisper, one asks the other, ““How can this man 
give us His flesh to eat?” Wait, however, He is about to speak 
again, and He will, no doubt, modify that saying, or, at least, tell 
us that it must not be taken literally. He speaks, and to emphasize 
the truth He would inculcate, makes use of the most solemn ex- 
pression of the time, an expression akin to the oath in use in this, 
our day, “Amen, amen I say to you; except you eat of the flesh 
of the Son of Man, and drink His blood, you shall not have life in 
you,” and, continuing, adds, “He that eateth My Flesh, and drink- 
eth My Blood, hath everlasting life; and I will raise him up on the 
last day, for My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is drink in- 
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deed.” The awed silence is broken, and circling the room, unable 
in nervous excitement to remain still, individual meets individual, 
group meets group, and, not waiting an answer, one asks the other: 
“Have we heard aright; do we grasp the meaning and deep signifi- 
cance of the words by this man spoken?” As if in answer to these 
hysterically whispered questions, He raises His voice and _ says, 
“This is the Bread that came down from heaven. Not as your 
fathers did eat manna and are dead. He that eateth this Bread, 
shall live forever.”” Now the priests cry out, “Did we not warn 
you against this impostor? Can even His most ardent followers 
imagine Him making good this promise? Surely this boast will pull 
the scales from off your eyes.” Even among the disciples are some 
who say, “This saying is too hard, and who can bear it,” and in 
sorrow rather than in anger left “and walked with Him no more.” 

Now, if His words were not to be taken literally, but He in 
language figurative spoke, why not explain? Such explanation 
would be due to Himself as a teacher of truth; to the astonished 
people of whom many until that time believed in Him; to the jeal: 
ous priests, who rejected Him; to the dismayed disciples, who no 
longer walked with Him; to the trembling Twelve, who remained 
constant; and to the countless thousands, who, until the end of 
time, literally accept the promise. Instead of retracting or even 
modifying He turns to the Twelve; and, calling their attention to 
the consternation produced among the people, while pointing out 
the deserting disciples, and, perhaps, calling each by name and stat- 
ing the time he had been a follower, He said, “Shall you also go?” 
As much as to say, “You have heard the promise; you understand 
its purport: are you ready to receive it? To you have I explained 


the mysteries of heaven, when speaking to the people in parables, 


now I speak of a mystery of both heaven and earth, a mystery that 
shall be accomplished: are you willing to receive it? If not, go; but, 
whether you remain or go: I now promise to feed the world, and 
the food that I shall give will be My Body and Blood.” 

Peter steps forth and answers, “To whom shall we go?. Thou 
hast the words of eternal life, and we have believed, and have known 
that Thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” As though he would 
say, “The words of promise, we understand fully, the manner in 
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which it will be fulfilled, we know not; yet our confidence in You 
is unshaken, our faith remains intact.” 

Follow, now, the Master with the confiding Apostles into that 
hallowed Upper Chamber, on the eve of His crucifixion, and learn 
how their faith was awarded, their confidence justified. 

Here, too, as in the Synagogue of Capharnaum, words of utmost 
simplicity. Consult either of the Synoptists, for, in relating what 
took place on that night of nights, they are in accord. 

Every circumstances is related, every fact recorded, every word 
stated. “While they were at supper,” writes St. Matthew, “Jesus 
took bread, and blessed, and broke; and gave to His Disciples, and 
said: Take ye and eat: This is My Body—And taking the Chalice, 
He gave thanks; and gave to them, saying: Drink ye all of this— 
for This is My Blood of the New Testament which shall be shed 
for many unto the remission of sins” (Matt., xxvi, 26-28). With 
slight variation in the narrative, but none in the words of institution, 
you read the same in St. Mark, xiv, 22-24, and St. Luke, xxii, 19-20. 
Contemplate these words, no circumlocution, no abstract terms, but 
words that even a child may understand, and that tell us of the 
change made in the bread and wine, namely, into His Body and 
Blood with His Soul and Divinity. It is as though He said to those 
at table with Him—behold what I hold in My hands, gaze upon 
it; touch it, if you will; taste it, if you desire; it may have all 
the appearance of bread; but it is no longer bread; for I, by My 
Almighty power, that power by which the heavens and the earth 
were created, have changed the substance of this bread into the sub- 
stance of My Body, as I will now change the substance of the wine 
into the substance of My Blood, and in or commingly with both, 
will be My Soul and Divinity. Whoso believes in the Divinity of 
Jesus finds no difficulty in believing that He, by thus speaking, 
changed the bread and wine into His Body and Blood; nor will 
such a one doubt that saying to the Twelve, “Do this for a com- 
memoration of Me.” - He gave them the power to do what He had 
done, that is change bread and wine into His Body and Blood. St. 
Paul, who was not present on this night, but who, in special manner 
learned all that then took place, tells how long that power shall last. 
“For as often as you shall eat this Bread, and drink the Chalice, you 
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3 shall show the Death of the Lord until He come.” Thus he writes 
i after relating how “Jesus, the night He was betrayed, took bread 
and giving thanks, broke, and said: This is My Body,” which shall 
be delivered for you: this do for the commemoration of Me—and 
the Chalice, saying, This Chalice is the New Testament in My Blood: 
this do for commemoration of Me,” and if you ask St. Paul, “for 
how long a time shall this power be with Man?” you will be answered 
in the words He wrote the Corinthians, “For as often as you shall 
i eat this Bread and drink the Chalice, you shall show the Death of 
the Lord until He come.” Until the end of time, then, as St. Paul 
says, even as he emphasized his belief in the Real Presence, when 
a uttering the warning against unworthy communion, saying, “such 
i would be guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord.” 

The Death of our Lord, of which St. Paul speaks, is shown in 
‘ the sacrifice of the Mass, which is, in an unbloody manner, the 





continuation of the Sacrifice of Calvary, and the Blessed Eucharist 
is the true Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity of our Lord and 
A Saviour Jesus Christ, under the appearances of bread and wine, for 
He is really, truly and substantially present, as the Council of Trent 
; defined, and this definition, which proclaims the teaching and faith 
i of the Church, from its birth until the present, a faith that shall 
i live until the end of time, and shall be recognized throughout all 
i eternity, is founded, not on the sayings of man, but rests on the 
words of the God-Incarnate, words of promise and words of fulfill- 
r, ment of promise. 












VI. The Most Blessed Trinity 


“In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


i This invocation, uttered by the lips and proceeding from the heart 
i of the pious Christian, not only every day, but with which he begins 
i and ends his every prayer, testifies to his belief in the most pro- 
found Mystery of Religion; a mystery in which are revealed fo 
i man, not the deep secrets of nature, but the profundities of God, 
4 in which, in fact, the Godhead is made known to the creature, in as 
q far as that creature, with his limited intelligence, may know his 
God. A mystery that no mortal hath ever seen, “no man hath seen 
God at any time” (John, i, 18), and so deep that even the most 
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cultured mind could have no conception of it had it not been re- 
vealed, “the only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, 
He hath declared Him” (John i, 18). A mystery so far beyond 
the understanding of man, that, notwithstanding the fact that to 
him it has been made known, he can never hope to fully understand 
and much less comprehend it; and yet to which he unreservedly 
gives his consent in belief; because of its existence and reality, 
he has been assured by his God. A mystery, indeed, in which is 
made known to man “That Infinite Perfection of the Divine Nature, 
which man, by his own powers of intellect, could never in mind 
conceive, nay, of which he could not even think. Hence in His last 
prayer, when about to leave the earth, the Son said: “Father, the 
hour is come, glorify Thy Son, that He may glorify Thee—I have 
glorified Thee on earth—and now glorify Thou Me, O Father, 
with the glory which I had, before the world was, with Thee—I 
have manifested Thy Name to men.” He made known to men the 
name “Father”; for before the coming of the Son, God had been 
known only as the Creator and Ruler of the Universe as manifested 
in the works of nature. 

Belief in this Mystery is the very touchstone of Christianity, as 
it is the truth from which flow other dogmas and upon which depend 
many mysteries of religion, a mystery, hence, that must be explic- 
itly believed. This, no doubt, is the reason why it has been assailed, 
not only by those to whom it was first made known as truth to be 
believed, and, who, having refused to acept the One who taught 
it as the promised Messiah, naturally rejected His teachings; but 
by all who since that time have refused to acknowledge the Divin- 
ity of Christ, and even by some who, calling themselves Christians, 
seem to have but a hazy idea of His Divine Nature, though they 
maintain that at last most of His doctrines must be accepted and 
His precepts followed by all who desire attaining eternal life. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this essential truth has been called 
in question in times past, and is denied even in our own day; you 
will find it clearly and emphatically proclaimed in all the Creeds or 
Symbols of the Church; in its various professions of faith; in the 
definitions and decrees of its different Councils, general and 
ecumenical, the doctrine of the Trinity; namely, in the Godhead 
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there is Trinity in Unity, and Unity in Trinity. You will find this 
proposed as a doctrine that must be explicitly believed ; for it is one 
of the principal mysteries of religion; one, then, that the child of 
the Church must not only believe, but which he must know in as far 
as it is possible for him as an individual to know it and according 
to his mental capacity understand it. And this doctrine, it seems 
hardly necessary to say, has been proposed by the Church, because 
it has been revealed or by God made known; through the inspired 
writers of old, not perhaps clearly and distinctly, but enigmatically; 
through the teachers of the New Dispensation, to whom it was made 
known by the Son, most emphatically. 

In proclaiming this truth in its creeds, its decrees and definitions 
of its Councils and in its professions of faith, the Church speaks of 
it as “The Mystery of the Most Blessed Trinity,” of all the mys- 
teries by her proposed for man’s belief, the most profound. It is, 
then, a truth which, without Divine Revelation, man could not know; 
and which even when revealed, as the Vatican Council said, remains 
“hidden by the veil of faith and enveloped, so to speak, by a kind 
of darkness.” Our understanding of it, hence, remains only partial, 
even after we have accepted it as a part of the Divine Message. 
We must remember that we are now speaking of the Godhead, of 
whom the Prophet said, “No one understands what Thou art, O 
God, except Thou, Thyself,” hence, not only in all humility but with 
reverential fear, may we make use of the language of man to speak 
the things of God, nay. in His boundless love, He permits man, in as 
far as his limited intelligence may, to contemplate the Divine 
Attributes, so that, by dwelling on His perfections, man may learn 
to love his God, not merely for what that God has done for him; but 
because in Himself, He is deserving of the love of man. 

As an aid to man’s reason, He, says St. Paul, has spoken of old 
through the prophets and lastly by His Son, who, in loving speech, 
has made known to man, not merely the secrets of heaven, but the 
profundities of God, of which the greatest is, “Trinity in Unity” 
and “Unity in Trinity.” 

There are Three Divine Persons in One God: the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost; and, while the Father is God, the Son is 
God and the Holy Ghost is God; there are not three Gods; for, 
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even though distinct in personality, they have but one and the same 
Divine Nature or Essence. The Father is distinct from the Son 
and the Holy Ghost; the S6n is distinct from the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost is distinct from the Father and 
Son; yet we have not three Gods, but One God: for in the God- 
head there is Trinity in Unity; as the three Divine persons are 
really distinct, and, as they have one and the same Divine Nature 
we have Unity in Trinity. God, the Father Himself, existing from 
all eternity; God, the Son, proceeding from the Father, existing 
from all eternity; God, the Holy Ghost, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, existing from all eternity. In other words, the 
Father knew His perfections, and in that knowledge the Word, the 
Son, was begotten by an eternal generation, and the Father and the 


Son loved themselves and their perfections, and in that love the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son by eternal pro- 


cession. a : 

A mystery, yes, a mystery of mysteries, revealing a truth so 
sublime that throughout all time, man should unceasingly thank the 
Father, who, through the Holy Ghost, sent the Son to bring to earth 
this knowledge of God; for, it is in their more perfect understand- 
ing of the Triune God that Angels and Saints find their eternal de- 
light, as the reciprocal love begotten of their knowledge constitutes 
the happiness of Heaven. We say, for revealing a truth so sublime; 
for it is manifest that a doctrine so far beyond the sphere of reason 
could come only from the Being, who breathed into the body, first 
formed from the slime of earth, an intellectual soul, but who thus 
endows every man born into the world. 

In saying that this truth is above, we must not be understood as 
implying that it is contrary to reason. This is a distinction many 
will not make; hence, while admitting some source of a preexisting 
being, they deny the Trinity in as much as it is a mystery that cannot 
be wholly understood. Their contention is illogical; for, in order to 
philosophically deny a truth or contradict a fact, such truth or 
reality must be thoroughly understood and entirely comprehended. 
It may, indeed, not be accepted in belief; but that is altogether 
different from reasonable contradiction or sensible denial. 
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* Often we hear men say, “T will not believe what I cannot under. 
stand: have I not been endowed with intellectual and reasoning 
powers; and are not these faculties to be the rule of my faith, 
the guide of my actions?” It seems, indeed, that in this, our day, 
man, spurned on by his wonderful achievements in the material 
world, is more prone to give way to this pride of intellect than have 
even been the most learned of those, who, in times past, astonished 
their fellow men by their profound knowledge of nature’s secrets, 

With all his intelligence, natural and cultivated, how many things 
in the order of nature are to men mysteries! Deeply, indeed, has 
he delved into the mine of knowledge, and wonderful the practical 
results of his mental labors; yet, though “little lesser than the 
Angels” has he been in mind endowed, he must acknowledge, even 
in this world, many things that are beyond his ken. He speaks of 
nature’s laws, but should recognize nature’s God, by whom the 
laws were promulgated, and through whose guidance they produce 
their effects. Hardly necessary to give a concrete example; but, if 
you ask for one, it may be given in the harnessing of the electric 
fluid. Man has chained the lightning, which, from the dawn of 
creation, playing between cloud and cloud or twixt sky and earth, 
in flashes terrifying and destructive, has caused the boldest heart in 
fear to quake. He has converted this fluid into practical use and 
conducts it where he will; but its most advanced students are com- 
pelled to admit, that, as to what it really is or as to the measure of 
its potentialities, the scientific world is as yet in its infancy. All 
admit, then, that there are mysteries of nature, and few will be so 
bold as to say there are not mysteries of nature’s God, and as we 
must perforce admit the one, so, too, in humble submission of 
intellect, do we receive the other; and that of which we treat—The 
Trinity, of all mysteries the most sublime, we believe because of its 
reality, we have the testimony of God, that God, the essence of 
knowledge, who could not Himself be deceived, and the essence of 
truth, who could not deceive man. 

Throughout the Old Testament we find no distinct reference 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, though there are some passages in 
these writings, which, viewed in the light cast by the New Testa- 
ment, lead us to believe that this mystery was made known to the 
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religious leaders of the chosen people, the Patriarchs and Prophets, 
though not with the same clarity with which it has been revealed 
by Christ and His Apostles. Certainly a plurality in the Deity, 
though not distinctly naming the three persons, may be drawn from 
many passages. “Let us make man according to our own image,” 
we read in the book of Genesis, and the “us” there spoken may not 
be referred to the already created Angels; for they did not par- 
ticipate in the creation, hence, besides the Father, there must have 
been other creating personalities. 

If, however, the Old Testament is silent, or speaks only in man- 
ner veiled, there is no doubt about the doctrine being proclaimed 
in the New. Herein, when there is question of God or His works 
in nature inanimate or animate, especially when His works refer 
to man, nature’s noblest image of its Creator, we find mention 
of “the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost,” and such mention 
clearly teaches the distinction in the three Persons, while inculcating 
their unity of Nature and Essence. From the time that Simon 
Peter at Cesarea Philippi, not only for himself but for the others, 
professed, “Thou art the Christ the Son of the living God” and was 
assured that he spoke, not from earthly conviction, but because this 
truth had been revealed by the Father in Heaven, until He gave the 
world the proof of His Sonship, by His triumph over death, He 
demanded from all who would be His followers implicit belief in 
His Divinity. From the time also that He promised the Paraclete, 
“whom I will send you from the Father, the Spirit of truth, who 
proceedeth from the Father,” He demanded belief in the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost as a compliment of the faith necessary for sal- 
vation. This faith regarding His personality but a short time be- 
fore, at the feast of the dedication in Jerusalem, He demanded of 
the Jews, when, in answer to their query, “How long dost thou hold 
our souls in suspense? If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly,” he 
said, “I and the Father are One.” That they understood Him liter- 
ally is evident from the fact “that they took stones to cast at him— 
because, he maketh himself the Son of God.” Notwithstanding their 
anger, and their accusations of blasphemy, “because He being man, 
maketh Himself the Son of God,” He still appeals to them, asking 
them to believe at least in His works “that you may know,” He 
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continues, ‘and believe that the Father is in me, and I in the Father.” 
While some of the leaders called Him a blasphemer and desired 
His death, it is deserving of note “that many resorted to Him, 
and they said: John indeed did no sign, but all things whatsoever 
John said of this man were true, and many believed in Him” (John, 
x, 22-42). 


But, why search the sacred writings for proofs of the Divinity 
of Christ? Read the opening chapters of the Gospel according to 
St. John, and here you will learn that the Word (the Son) is true 
God, consubstantial with the Father, possessing all the Attributes 
of the Godhead, coequal, begotten before the day star. “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” Plain words these, strong language, definitely 
stating that the Word was God, and that there might be no mis- 
taking the meaning the Evangelist wished to convey, no room for 
doubting, the beloved disciple continues, “All things were made by, 
Him (the Word) and without Him was made nothing that was 
made,” attributing to the Word creation, which belongs to God 
alone. “In him was life,” that is, in the Word, the very principle of 
life; for the Word was with God, in the beginning, eternal genera- 
tion, and the Word was God—‘“and the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us” ; God Incarnate, Jesus Christ; the Divine. No need 
of quoting from the other sacred writers; for they, like St. Paul, 
gloried in preaching Jesus ‘Christ; for, though crucified, they de- 
manded belief in His Divinity as a pledge of eternal life. 


As the Divinity of the Son is thus explicitly proclaimed in the 
teachings of Christ and His Apostles, so also is it of divine faith, 
that the Holy Ghost—that Spirit of God of whom we read in the 
opening chapters of Genesis,” and the Spirit of God moved over 
the waters” (Gen., i, 2), that Spirit of Wisdom so frequently named 
in the Old Testament—that Spirit distinct from the Father and the 
Son in personality, but consubstantial and coequal in the Godhead— 
is True God. 


Of the Holy Ghost, whose Name appears at least twenty-five 
times in the Gospels and Epistles, Christ speaks, when He promises 
to send from the Father another Paraclete, who will enable His 
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followers to carry on His work until the end of time, as He, the 
Spirit of Truth, will remain with them forever. 

Behold, then, the mission of the Holy Ghost, not only to vivify 
and perpetuate the Church, but to communicate to the souls of men 
the graces merited from the Father by the sacrifice of the Son. 
Truly a work that only a God could accomplish, the consummation 
of that by the Word begun. Wherefore St. Peter rebuked Ananias , 
because he lied to the Holy Ghost; for, said he, “Thou has not lied 
to men but to God.” From the Jews in Rome, St. Paul demanded 
a hearing, saying, “I speak the truth in Christ, I lie not, my con- 
science bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost.” In almost every 
Epistle, the Apostle of the Gentiles speaks of the Holy Ghost, now 
as the Spirit of Christ, again as the Spirit of the Son, even as in 
Acts we read of the Spirit of Jesus, who is also the Spirit of the 
Father. In writing of the “charity of God poured forth in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost,” St. Paul attributes to this Person of the 
Blessed Trinity a work that is divine. 

But, why call upon the Apostles for affirmation of this truth? 
Listen to the words of Christ to the Eleven, “Going, therefore, teach 
ye all nations: baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The sign of redemption, the signal 
of salvation, isto be impressed on the souls of men because each 
participated in the creation, so each shall participate in the redemp- 
tion and salvation of man, and such participation is the attribute 
of God alone. In the name, not names, hence Unity of Essence, 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Trinity of 
Persons. 

Wherefore, in its most ancient Symbol of faith, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Church requires her children to profess their belief in 
“God, the Father Almighty, and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, and 
in the Holy Ghost.” In the Nicene Creed, recited in Holy Mass, 
she emphasizes belief in the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
and particularly proclaims the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, who by 
eternal generation proceeded from the Father and the Son. In the 
Athanasian Creed, which, by the way, should be more familiar to 
the children of the Church than it is in as much as it gives the true 
doctrine not only of the Trinity, but of the Incarnation, we confess 
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that “we worship one God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity, neither 
confounding the Persons, nor dividing the Substance. For there is 
one Person of the Father, another of the Son, and another of the 
Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost is all One, the Glory equal, the Majesty coeternal, 
So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God; 
and yet there are not three Gods but One God,” etc. 

Yea, even before the time of Athanasius, the Church gave Glory 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, in her doxol- 
ogy, and the glory given was that due to God, alone. 

Such, as St. Athanasius says, the Catholic Faith; such the Divine 
Faith; and, though beyond the comprehension of man, his intelli- 
gence in accepting it as a truth is not demeaned, nor his reason in 
acquiescing curtailed; rather is the one illumined and the other 
enlarged; for, if the testimony of man is great, greater is the testi- 
mony of God, and from this comes our belief in the doctrine which 
we proclaim every time we begin or end our prayer. “In the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.” 





Book Reviews 


A Parochial Course of Doctrinal Instructions. Prepared and ar- 
ranged by the Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., and the Rev. J. A. 
McHugh, O.P. Vol. I. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York.) 

The effectiveness of our Sunday preaching is greatly impaired by 
a lack of unity and system, the individual topics of the various 
discourses being chosen without any reference to each other and, 
still less, without due subordination to a comprehensive plan, which, 
in a given period of time, would set before the faithful the chief 
tenets of our holy faith. The result of this absence of method is 
unnecessary reiteration of certain subjects and omission of other 
equally important matters. A definite plan should underlie the 
year’s sermons, which then would embody a well balanced and 
impressive statement of Christian doctrine. The faithful would 
gain much by such a systematic exposition of our faith. The 
beauty, harmony and logical cohesion of the edifice of our faith 
would be brought home to them in an inspiring and persuasive 
manner. The organic character of revealed truth and the flawless 
consistency of our creed would reinforce the foundations of belief 
and would enable the faithful to obtain a clearer insight into the 
separate articles. Both from a didactic as well as from an apolo- 
getic view-point, a methodically planned course of instructions is 
preferable to a series of random sermons that will neither ade- 
quately enlighten the mind nor permanently move the will. 

The work before us is intended to remedy the evil of desultory 
preaching and to make the pulpit the vehicle of a systematic expo- 
sition of Catholic doctrine and discipline. It wishes to contribute 
towards the carrying out the intentions of the Holy Father who 
desires nothing more than that the faithful should be well in- 
structed in matters of faith and morals. It is in thorough accord 
with the best traditions of the homiletic practice of the Fathers of 
the Church, who made it a point to propound in their pulpit dis- 
courses not only isolated doctrines but the sum total of Christian 
teaching. That is the reason why we can gather the elements of a 


complete system of theology as readily from the eloquent dis- 
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courses and exhortations of the great preachers of Christian antiq- 
uity as from the writings of the scientific exponents of revealed 
doctrine. The pulpit of to-day must be elevated that it may reach 
again this high level of doctrinal exposition and become once more 
an unfailing source of light and inspiration. In this regeneration 
of modern pulpit eloquence, the present work will render yeoman 
service. It comes at a very opportune moment, and with the best 
of credentials, since it is being prepared by members of that Order 
which has given to the Church orators of the loftiest type and of 
burning zeal. 


The priests of the Church are anxious to give the best of spiri- 
tual food to the flock entrusted to their care. They are not satis- 
fied with a perfunctory discharge of the sacred duty of preaching 
the Word of God. They will welcome any assistance that promises 
more abundant fruits in the ministry of the Word and gladly avail 
themselves of all technical helps towards a more effective preaching 
of the Gospel. It is not for labor-saving devices that they are look- 
ing, but for solid information and for the best models of pulpit 
preaching. We think that the present work will meet their needs 
and answer their purpose. For it gives them not only model ser- 
mons but also an analysis of the Gospels and other homiletic 
material which they can shape according to their own tastes and 
according to the peculiar requirements of the situation. Besides, it 
contains references to many works that are generally found in the 
library of a priest and that are easily accessible. The book repre- 
sents a new venture in English homiletic literature, though in the 
French language similar works exist and have proved eminently 
useful. 


The chief excellence of the work lies in this that it outlines a 
systematic course of instruction without setting aside the Gospel or 
the Epistle of the respective Sunday. From the Scripture texts 
of the Sunday it draws its lessons and groups them around cor- 
responding portions of the Catechism of the Council of Trent, thus 
utilizing to the best of advantage the most important documents 
of our holy faith. 

When completed along the lines of this first instalment, the fin- 
ished work will constitute in itself a complete homiletic library 
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which will furnish generous material for many years of sermons. 
In more than one sense, it may be regarded as a first-class invest- 
ment that will yield quick and abundant returns. The happy 
owner of the set can face the ever-recurring task of his Sunday 
sermon with calm assurance and with confidence; for he has here at 
his disposal resources and riches that will not fail him. 


Dr. CHARLES BRUEHL. 


The Boy Who Looked Ahead. By the Rev. John Talbot Smith. 
(Blase Benziger and Co., New York.) 

Father Smith has written a story which will appeal to every 
healthy, fun-loving boy. The hero is not the typical Sunday School 
boy pictured in many juvenile works, but a real boy, noisy and 
mischievous, making many mistakes, but seeing the error of his 
ways, and finally arriving at fame and fortune. The various frolics, 
swimming, playing ball, hunting, rambling through the woods, are 
described in the style of one who has tasted the pleasures of boy- 
hood and has enjoyed them. The scenes are laid on historic 
ground: the great Falls of the Mohawk, the islands where General 
Schuyler encamped during revolutionary days, the famous Erie 
Canal, which brought commercial supremacy to New York City. 
The memories of Brandt, Sir William Johnson, Burgoyne, Frazier, 
Morgan, Arnold, Gates, and the victors and vanquished during the 
campaigns which culminated in the surrender at Saratoga, haunt 
the reader at every step. This story of the boys of Fallsville 
village deserves a wide circulation among all classes of boys. It 
contains many beautiful moral lessons, useful for every growing 
youth. It is an ideal story. 


Ursula Finch. By Isabel C. Clarke. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York.) 


Ursula Finch is an interesting and delightful novel. The heroine 
is plucky and persevering, and, in drudgery or in affluence, is win- 
some and lovable. The story of her escape from domestic slavery, 
and her ultimate happiness and prosperity carry the reader from 
Cornwall to the Eternal City. Trained in her father’s rectory, 
she was bred in the Protestant faith, yet the grace of God led her 
to the true Church. A loving husband, a happy home, a contented 
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aA mind, a peaceful soul. were the rewards of her constancy and 
i courage. As in her many other novels, the authoress maintains the 
Ha ; interest to the last chapter. The dialogue is vivacious, the scenes 
pleasing, the descriptions fascinating. It is a well-written story 
and should be welcomed by every lover of good, Christian fiction, 





i Ambassadors of God. By S. Parkes Cadman. (The Macmillan 
fi Company, New York.) 
re In these days of commercialism the preaching of the Word of 
ft God seems like a lost art to many so-called ministers of the Gospel, 
ph Sensationalism, the desire to pander to the depraved or vicious 
tastes of lukewarm Christians, the love of popularity or the hope 
Hh of profit, cause them to adopt startling methods of preaching and 
Hh to neglect the teachings of Christ. The pulpit is no longer a reli- 
i gious forum but a public platform for discussing art, literature, 
politics, or sociology. 
| Dr. Cadman reminds his fellow preachers that the raison d’étre 
of their existence is to preach the Word of God, and that these 
truths are found in the pages of the Old and the New Testaments. 
Scientific theories, industrial and social problems, enter into the 
ie life of the Church, but they must be treated in the light of revealed 
ai q religion and not from a pagan standpoint. In his chapter, “Prophets 
ie and Preachers of the Christian Church,” he recalls the names of 
: great preachers of every age and every sect, and shows their 
1A methods of explaining religion. In his conclusion he considers the 
ih preacher himself, his personality, the material he uses, and the 
manner of its presentation. 


There are a few comparisons and suggestions which might be 
criticized from a Catholic standpoint, yet taken as a whole, the 
work is an honest effort to abolish the errors common in the pulpit 
at the present day and to revive the real Christian preaching of 
former days. The Catholic Church insists on the reading and the 
| explanation of the Gospels and Epistles as the method of preaching 
| founded by the ancient Church. To the honor of her priesthood 
be it said, they still cling most tenaciously to the old traditions. By 
emulating their example, other preachers will absolve themselves 
from the charges brought by Dr. Cadman in his interesfing volume. 




































